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DECORATION DAY. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


“Manibus O date lilia plenis.” 


'Mid the flower-wreathed tombs I stand, 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 

Comrades! in what soldier grave 

Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


Is it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath ; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm, 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory ; 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead, 


Than are hid within this tomb 
Where the untended grasses bloom, 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntiess will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfil, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 
Turning from my comardes’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 

I strew lilies on the grave 

Of the bravest of the brave. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Venerable precedent has been broken 
by a judge’s decision that the right of a 
husband to choose the family domicile is 
not absolute, and that a man who emi- 
grates to a foreign country cannot get a 
divorce from his wife for desertion if she 
refuses to follow him. The divorce was 
sought by a Russian who has settled in 
America, and whose wife objects to leav- 
ing her native land. 











Miss Sophie B. Wright of New Orleans 
writes: ‘‘I notice your remarks in regard 
to Mrs. Joseph, and want to add my word 
of praise. I am deeply interested in her 
work, and have tried to show her my sin- 
cere appreciation.’’ There is no one in 
New Orleans whose word of praise is bet- 
ter worth having than Miss Wright’s. 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, president for 
thirty years of the New England Women’s 
Club, was reélected at its recent annual 
meeting, and was given by the club on 
May 21 areception and breakfast at the 








Hotel Tuileries, in this city, in honor of 
her eighty-fifth birthday. After the feast, 
Mrs. M. Ayer came up to Mrs. Howe with 
the remark that she was bringing the last 
dish of the luncheon; that, as it could not 
be served to each of those present, they 
had all decided to giveit jointly to her. 
She then handed Mrs. Howe a silver salver 
on which was a purse of $100 in gold, and 
expressed the hope that Mrs. Howe might 
reach the same number of years. The 
gift took Mrs. Howe by surprise; but, as 
usual, she was equal to the occasion, and 
made a graceful acknowledgment. Mrs. 
Beulah Hanscom sang ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,’’ and there were address- 
es by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Rev. Dr. 
Hodges, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney and Professor Todd, and a poem 
by Mrs. E, E. Marean. 

At one of the sessions of the National 
Editorial Association held in St. Louis 
last week, Hon. Charles M. Skinner, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
New York, declared in favor of suffrage 
for women. In an address on the ‘Re- 
sponsibilities of the Press in the Educa- 
tion for Citizenship,’’ Mr. Skinner said: 

It is a prevalent impression among 
many of our great thinkers that the 
United States is far too lax in its suf- 
frage regulations. How many of these 
foreigners who swarm to our shores are 
allowed to vote within five years after their 
arrival, no matter how ignorant they may 
be! How much better it would be to give 
this right of suffrage, so carelessly grant- 
ed to foreigners, to our women! 











-_--— 


MRS. DECKER’S ELECTION. 





The election of Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker 
of Colorado as president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is a cause 
of gratification to the friends of equal 
rights for women, It is one of the signs 
of the times, It shows that the club 
women of the United States cannot be de- 
terred from electing to their highest office 
a woman who is otherwise suitable, mere- 
ly because she is a voter and an outspoken 
advocate of equal suffrage. But the atti- 
tude of the convention showed more than 
this. Not only was Mrs. Decker elected 
by a triumphant majority, but Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, when she was introduced 
as the fraternal delegate from the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association, 
was given an ovation, and throughout the 
convention every allusion to woman suf- 
frage was received with a warmth of ap- 
plause that filled the conservatives with 
surprise and dismay. A large part of the 
delegates to the Biennial were clearly in 
favor of the ballot for women. As Mrs, 
May Alden Ward said at the New England 
Suffrage Festival the other day, the civic 
and legislative work that the club women 
have been doing has gone far to convert 
them. 

Mrs. Decker could have been elected 
president of the General Federation at the 
Biennial held in Denver some years ago, 
to which the present writer was a dele- 
gate. But Mrs. Decker then felt that it 
would not be quite delicate for a member 
of the hostess club to stand for the presi- 
dency, and she refused positively to let 
her friends bring forward her name, great- 
ly to their disappointment. She has now 
been elected royally, under circumstances 
which make it much more of a triumph. 
It would have been comparatively easy to 
make a suffragist president when the Bi- 
ennial was held in Denver, in an atmos- 
phere of equal rights, close to the other 
three enfranchised States, and with all 
their club women out in force. It is much 
more significant that a pronounced suffra- 
gist should have been chosen at a Biennial 
held in a Southern city, and in a State 
that does not give women even the school 
vote—a convention largely made up of 
Southern women, who have long been re- 
garded as the most conservative in the 
country on this question. But the South- 
ern women are fast outgrowing their rep- 
utation for conservatism, and bid fair to 
come to the front in this as in other lines 
of progress. 

Mrs. Decker, although she knew that 
her opponents were diligently quoting her 
equal suffrage views as an argument 
against her, made no effort to keep her 
opinions on that question in the back- 
ground at St. Louis in order to avoid 
scaring away votes. On the contrary, she 


gave an outspoken address on what the 
ballot can do for working women; and 
even those delegates who did not agree 
with her probably liked her pluck. The 
Denver News said, while the Biennial was 
in progress: 

“It is a noteworthy fact that the Decker 








cam paign is not being conducted upon the 
lines of any former biennia) campaign. 
There is no campaign manager, no litera- 
ture setting forth the claims of the can- 
didate, and no organized effort in her be- 
half; but every Colorado woman is for her, 
first, last, and all the time. .. . Some of 
Mrs. Decker’s friends from other States 
are begging her to adopt a few political 
methods and epter into two or three 
trades, but so far nothing of the kind has 
even been considered.’’... 

Mrs. Decker, like almost all other Colo- 
rado women of standing, denies the re- 
ports that equal suffrage has worked bad- 
ly, that the best women do not vote, etc. 
She says: 

‘I do not hesitate to say that the best 
women of Colorado have far more con- 
science in fulfilling their responsibilities 
as voters than the men of the same class. 
We are constantly asked, ‘But how do 
prominent women, with their many obli- 
gations, have time for politics?” My dear 
Madam Behind-the-Times, it takes just 
about one hour in a year to cast all the 
ballots necessary and allowable! 

‘*Has the woman vote completely puri- 
fied politics? It would be beyond reason 
to expect such a result. Women have 
been in churches and in society since the 
beginning of time, but there are still 
vicious minds and sinful deeds in both 
religious and society circles. The most 
we assert is that if we pour a clear stream 
into a muddy one, we shall have a ‘mov- 
ing of the waters’ for betterment. The 
presence of women at the polls as officers 
and voters has brought quiet and order, 
while party conventions are much freer 
from personal wrangles, profane language 
and vulgar allusions, because women are 
sitting as delegates. 

“All thinking women admit that we 
have made some mistakes since we have 
had the suffrage. But that has been the 
experience of all newly-enfranchised peo- 
ple. Inthe beginning, the women voters 
of Colorado had no guide except the tra- 
ditions and advice of the men of their 
families and acquaintance, That teaching 
was the old one of party politics. We 
followed a blind lead; and to me it was a 
terrible awakening to discover that my 
party was just as bad as the other, and 
the other party fully as high-minded in 
its purposes as mine, But, in spite of 
any mistakes or disappointments, there is. 
an indescribable uplift in the thought that 
one is no longer classed with criminals, 
paupers, and idiots. There is a splendid 
womanly independence in being a voting 
citizen, and an absorbing interest in ful- 
filling the duty of citizenship; and there 
isa much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who look upon 
their sisters not as playthings, nor as 
property, but as equals and fellow-citi- 
zens.”’ A. S. B, 





PERSECUTING A WOMAN. 


Since the breaking out of the Russo- 
Japanese war, collisions have grown more 
frequent in Russian prisons between the 
‘political prisoners and the prison author- 
ities. A correspondent of La Tribune 
Russe, writing from Kovno, says that, in 
order to exasperate the male prisoners, 
the women are made the objects of special 
persecution. 

Miss Vera Speransky, a political pris- 
oner, had been systematically annoyed by 
one of the under-inspectors. She was re- 
cently taken ill, and sent forthe prison mat- 
ron, The under-inspector came instead. 
Miss Speransky complained to the head 
jailor of his intrusion, The next morn- 
ing the same under-inspector came into 
her cell unexpectedly while she was dress- 
ing, and she threw water over him. For 
this she was imprisoned five days and 
nights in a dark cellar, at a season when 
the thermometer was twenty-five degrees 
below zero. The political prisoners pro- 
tested by a “thunger-strike,’’ refusing all 
food. One of them, Garnitsky, was found 
on the third day unconscious on the floor. 
The ordinary prisoners found out what 
was going on among the ‘‘politicals,’’ and 
joined in demanding that Miss Speransky 
should be restored to her cell. As they 
got no answer, they raised a riot, broke 
the windows and their chairs, and filled 
the prison with shouts of ‘‘Down with in- 
justice!’’ The soldiers were sent for, the 
rioters were put in the prison cellar, and 
Miss Speransky was taken from it and 
placed in the infirmary. She is seriously 
ill. Garnitsky, who was found uncon- 
scious on the floor, was punished for hay- 
ing ‘‘protested most energetically.’’ 


EDUCATED WOMEN IN 20TH CENTURY. 

President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College addressed the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at St. Louis on 
‘Educated Women in the 20th Century.”’ 
She said: 

The generation immediately preceding 
our Own was worn to the bone by academ- 
ic argument on women’s education. Our 
own generation is too deeply involved in 
it to be able to argue it out. We all 
either are ourselves college bred, or 
wished to be and were not permitted to be 
by our parents, or bad the choice and in 
cold blood refused to be, or, even if we 
ourselves succeeded in remaining indiffer- 
ent, are seeing the passionate drama of 
longing for college, with its gratification 
or denial, enacted in our own homes by 
our daughters, or younger sisters, or 
nieces, or granddaughters. The thing it- 
self is upon us, to love or to loathe, 

When a great social revolution takes 
place in human affairs, it seems as a rule 
to be begun and carried forward in a pas- 
sion of controversy and emotion, which, 
after the change has been accomplished, 
slowly subsides, to rise again to fever 
heat about some other commencing re- 
form. At the beginning, in every part of 
the world individuals are born caring des- 
perately about doing the mooted thing, 
and wherever they come to the surface, as 
it were, to fulfill their desire, they find 
themselves surrounded by other individu- 
als caring desperately to prevent them, If 
you will permit me a personal allusion, I 
was one of these people. I was born with 
a desire to go to college and afterwards to 
a German university. It seems to me, in 
looking backwards, as if the worid had 
been full of persons born to prevent me. 
Asachild in Baltimore, during the war, 
I of course had never seen a woman who 
had been to college, and there were no 
women, and very few men, who had been 
to a German university to see; but my 
desire to go was inborn, like the color of 
my eyes, and so overwhelming that every- 
thing had to give way hefore it. Grand- 
parent-, great-aunts and uncles, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia cousins, and even com- 
parative strangers, entered into the con- 
troversy with a passion that would to-day 
be unimaginable. My own experience 
was the experience of hundreds of other 
women, Inthe sixties and seventies and 
earlier, women were born the world over 
with this same passionate longing fer col- 
lege, and before it parents, lovers, and 
even husbands have yielded; and colleges 
and universities opened as if by magic; 
until at present women are studying in all 
the universities of Europe, and in the 
United . States, where there are many 
more college-bred women than in all the 
other countries of the world counted to- 
gether, women form over one third of all 
the students in college, and the number 
cf women relatively to men is steadily in- 
creasing from year to year. Since 1870, 
the triumphal march of women upon the 
universities has gone forward before our 
eyes. We have all of us seen, though we 
may not have fully understood, the rap- 
turous emergence of our sex into the 
world of intellectual and spiritual entities. 

A leading Englishman, a member of the 
Mosely Educational Commission which 
has recently been studying American con- 
ditions, says in his report, just published, 
that ‘‘woman has been the slave of man 
throughout the entire period of her exist- 
ence,’ and that not for generations, if 
ever, can she free herself from the 
shackles of this intellectual serfdom. 
Therefore he and other members of the 
Mosely Commission think the United 
States is in grave danger of losing its in- 
tellectual and commercial supremacy 
among nations, because in our public 
high schools less than 28 per cent. of all 
teachers are men, and vot only girls but 
boys are taught by women teachers, inca- 
pable, by reason of their slavish inheri- 
tance, of independent thought. They also 
think that our system of school and col- 
lege coéducation is insidiously undermin- 
ing masculine supremacy. In other words, 
they agree with Professor Miinsterberg of 
Harvard that the effeminization of the 
American nation is accomplishing itself, 
with disastrous results to our civilization. 

Those of us who understand American 
conditions better are beginning to realize 
that our success is due precisely to this 
fact, so bitterly resented by our English, 
German, and French rivals, who are study- 
ing us to discover why our competition is 
driving their industrial products from the 
markets of the world, and why we are the 








(Continued on Page 172.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, CARRIE CHAPMAN Cart spoke at 
equal suffrage meetings in 23 counties of 
New York State before sailing for Europe 
last week. Her friends are rejoicing that 
she has gone where she will get a tempo- 
rary rest. The fact that she was invited 
to speak in 23 counties shows how much 
active work the New York State Suffrage 
Association is doing. 


Mrs. Rose, one of the most 
famous lighthouse keepers in the United 
States, passed away recently at the age 
of eighty. Mrs, Rose succeeded her hus- 
band, Alexander Rose, as keeper of the 
Stony Point, N. Y., lighthousa in 1856, 
and up to within a few days of her death 
she had kept the lamps trimmed and 
burning and bad rung the fog bell in foggy 
weather. As the bell tower was moved 
an eighth of a mile from the lighthouse 
ten years ago, Mrs. Rose had to walk this 
distance every three hours in bad weather 
to wind up the mechanism that kept the 
bell ringing. 


Miss Mary J. QUADLANDER, of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., is the originator of a scheme for 
building houses in this country and send- 
ing them to Dutch Guiana, South America, 
to be used in the leper section of the Dutch 
colony there. Miss Quadlander says that 
the houses can be built here and sent to 
South America, with all transportation 
expenses paid, for less than it would cost 
to build them in the lepercolony. A house 
for the purpose built by a Michigan firm 
is on exhibition in Buffalo. It will cost 
exactly 3500 delivered in South America. 
This includes the furnishings, which cost 
3100. It would take $650 to build a smal!- 
er house on the spot. This house will be 
sent on to the lepers, and if it proves ac- 
ceptable, more will be provided. 


NANCY 


Miss ELsige WARD, of New York, for- 
merly of Missouri, modelled the beautiful 
bronze fountain erected at the St. Louis 
Exposition by the W. C. T. U. of the 
Louisiana Purchase States at a cost of 
33,000. The fountain is in French Renais- 
sance style, » It will be found in a conspic- 
uous place between the Varied Industries 
and Manufactures’ buildings, near the 
Louisiana Purchase monument, within a 
few feet of the Waterway, the main walk, 
and opposite the cascades. It is almost 
within the shadow of the Statue of Peace. 
It is said that this fountain will be the 
only place on the grounds where ice water 
is supplied free of charge. Miss Ward is 
a competent sculptor, and has other com- 
missions for the World’s Fair, among them 
the figure of George Rogers Clark. 


Mrs. ANNIE RoBERTS LAMB, former 
president of the Baltimore Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has been made a trus- 
tee of the public school at Govanstown, 
Md. She was active in forming a Village 
Improvement Society, and the members 
began with investigating the school. San- 
itary conditions were so bad that the trus- 
tees, after hearing their report, closed the 
school for repairs, and have ever since 
highly appreciated the efticient help given 
by the women of the vicinity in this re- 
spect, There has never been a woman on 
the board until now. A committee of 
women presented a petition to have one 
appointed, and Mrs. Lamb was immedi- 
ately chosen. Judging by what she has 
already accomplished, it is safe to predict 
that the school and grounds will be fur- 
therimproved, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas 
writes of her appointment: ‘‘This is an 
innovation in Maryland, and we welcome 
all such gladly.’’ 


Mrs. Puitie N, Moore, of St. Louis, 
has been appointed a member of the supe- 
rior jury, the highest honor the officials 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition can 
confer, It isa purely honorary position, 
but there was great rivalry among the rep- 
resentatives of foreign nations to secure 
a place on this jury. As each group jury 
reports, the result will be referred to the 
higher tribunal, until all the awards have 
been made. Frederick J. V. Skiff was 
responsible for the appointment of a 
woman as a member. Mrs. Moore is the 
president of the Missouri State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of the.local biennial 
board and of the local branch of the col- 
legiate alumnz. She is a trustee of Vas- 
sar College, and has been president of the 
Wednesday Club, of the Union Musicale, 
treasurer of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and has also held many 
minor offices. She has just been elected 
first vice-president of the General Feder- 





ation. 
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Vital Issues. 





Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perxins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department. 








THE COMING DAY. 
As the strong, sweet light of the morning, 
As the strong, sweet air of the sea, 
As the strong, sweet music of the air among 
the leaves, 
Comes the voice of our goodwill to a weary 
world that grieves, 
Crying, Be glad! Be free! 


Youth is shining within us like the morn- 
ing, 
Power is rising within us like the sea, 
Love is coming like the mighty wind that 
sweeps disease away— 
Love that shall be in the future—love that is, 
that is to-day, 


Brothers! Be glad! Be free! 


c. P.G. 





-_ —- 
WITH OR WITHOUT CALLING. 

‘You have your work; you can do that, 
must do it; but what can I do? I have 
no calling.”’ 

This is the position of many earnest 
souls to-day, who long to be at work, but 
are not driven from within in one inexor- 
able line. 

They look with envy onthe ‘‘elect per- 
son’’ who is pledged to some Special cause 
or profesion, and call that labor easy as 
compared with their perplexity. 

So, remaining in want of some manifes- 
to from heaven as to what they should do, 
feariug mightily lest they embark on what 
they should not do, they do nothing. A 
clear word needs to be said to these would- 
be workers. 

In the first place, it is not as ‘‘easy’’ as 
the uncalled suppose to be bound to labor 
in one settled line. It saves perplexity, of 
course; to be harnessed and driven is to be 
free from worry as to which road to take; 
but it also deprives the driven one of free- 
dom of motion. The needs of the hourcry 
in vain, the stretched hands of opportunity 
must be passed by: he who carries water 
may see men starve, and he who carries 
bread may see them die of thirst. 

Suppose you are born a fiddler—good at 
fiddling and good at uothing else; your 
discursive efforts at usefuiuess 
other direction always a failure; the one 
plain path before you—to fiddle till you 
die Of course, it is easy ina way. You 
develop your wusical powers to their full- 
est, trying to praise God like Theocrite; 
you have pleasure in your labor, and hon- 
or, too: but there are times when the 
fiddle does not seem to be the most needed 
thing on earth, and you long to be more 
immediately useful. 

Philosophy and patience and large wis- 
dom are needed by the specialist to avoid 
the twin pitfalls of this life—the blind 
pride which thinks bis instrument the 
main and most valuable one, and the blind 
discouragement which sees no use in it. 

The world needs some specialists, and 
has them; and the peeling, stripping, and 
uprooting which go to make their useful- 
ness are well described by Mrs. Browning 
in her wonderful ‘*Musical Instruments:”’ 





in ay 


‘Sweet, sweet sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river.”’ 

That reed was under no pressure of 
perplexity as to what h was for, when 
Pan had done with him! but 
«The true gous sigh for the cost and pain— 
For the reed which grows never more again 

A reed with the reeds by the river.” 

The specialist has a clear path, but not 
always an easy one. Fortunately for us 
all, there is more need for the majority in 
less marked paths. Eyes and ears are 
very useful, but legs and arms are larger. 
Most of the work of the world can be done 
by intelligent humanity with no more 
consideration than that of wise choice and 
careful training. 

‘But how choose?’ demands the per- 
son on the fence. (The fences are black 
with them). ‘'Those poor men there work 
because they have to; and maybe they 
are doing the wrong thing. I do not have 
to from outside like them, nor from inside 
like you. How shall I choose and know 
that I am doing the right thing?”’ 

There are times when one is tempted to 
pluck these captious idlers from their top 
rail and cast them in with those who 
“have to from outside’’; but some are 
really honest and conscientious, and de- 
serve an answer. 

By virtue of your exalted position 02 
that fence, dear friends, by virtue of your 
freedom from “have to,’’ either outward 
or inward, you can overlook the field, 
see what needs to be done, and do that. 

The ‘“‘emergency man” is useful. “The 
general utility man” is needful, and the 
man who tries to meet an emergency and 
make himself generally useful is likely to 
develop in one of two ways. 

Either he will discover a latent aptitude 
by practice, and so become a specialist, or 
he will become valuable for his general 
ex perience. 

There are splendid opportunities in not 





being driven into one line of work. One 
is free—free. One can look widely and 
study carefully, choose the direction and 
moment of action, and act with great ef- 
fect. 

The people without a mission and with- 
out compulsion are an invaluable reserve 
force, whence fresh supplies may be ex- 
pected at any time, at the points where 
need is greatest. 

The position is mainly held by women. 
You seldom find a man dawdling about 
and asking what he ought to do. He 
usually has to do something which is not 
wholly injurious, or he is more or less a 
specialist and cannot choose. 

But there are many women now, able 
to work, willing to work, ashamed of 
their futile, idle lives, yet neither led nor 
driven in any one direction. 

The world needs just such help, and 
needs it badly. So much of the effort on 
new lines is necessarily experimental; so 
much more is necessarily unpaid, that 
those who ‘‘do not have to work”’ are the 
very ones to undertake it. 

The very strangeness and newness of 
the tield puts the specialist at a disadvan- 
tage, and calls for exactly the general in- 
telligence, unbiased minds and free good 
will of these perplexed women. 

In every village, town or city, in the 
country more than anywhere else, lie the 
projecting handles of opportunity, wait- 
ing for these untrammelled hands. The 
‘crying needs’’ are easily to be heard if 
we will but listen. Makea list for your- 
self of the things most wanted where you 
live; the common needs of your commun- 
ity: 

Better roads. 

Better training for schoolteachers. 

More schoolhouses. 

Suitable employment for convicts. 

A milk inspector. 

A rest-room for country-women 
come in town to shop. 

Public kindergartens. 

Manual training. 

Good public laundries. 

Trained domestic service by the hour or 
day. 

Better laws as to the housing of the 
poor. 

Art inthe schools. Whatever happens 
to be a local need ora general one which 
you care for most. 

Then begin. Just beginanyhow. You 
will learn how to do it right by doing it 
wrong; as @ child learns to walk. The 
world has done enough already for us 
easily to avoid humanity’s more infantile 
mistakes, but each individual still learns 
his place by conscientious trial. You soon 
find what you can not do—and so, by 
gentle rebuttal here and there, are pushed 
into your own place at last. 

If the detached forces of our society 
could be turned on at the points where 
they are most needed, much beautiful 
work could be done, work desperately 
needed, yet inv'ting no one who is com- 
pelled to look fur pay, and waiting long 
for those who are called. 

Let us call ourselves, and rejoice in our 
freedom to work as we choose. C. P.G. 


who 
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DIRT AND PATIENCE. 

It is said that every one must eat a peck 
of dirt before he dies, but no one wants to 
do it all at once. Neither is it desirable 
to have this necessary peck sifted and 
ground into us by force—cast stinging in- 
to our eyes, poured in our laps, powdered 
in our hair, But whosoever travels by 
rail to-day, in a soft-coal country especial- 
ly, must endure this evil. And we do en- 
dure it with patience—sometimes a smil- 
ing patience, sometimes the immovable, 
calm patience of good breeding or despair. 
Those who can afford to dress for the oc- 
casion, dress for dirt, as do those who 
descend intoa mine. Those who cannot 
afford a special costume, a dirt-dress, sus- 
tain injury to their ordinary wear; again 
with patience. 

Look down the long car—it is dim with 
smoke and dust. 

Here a child, more healthy in its de- 
mands, insists on having the window open. 
It must have dirt and smoke, but it will 
have fresh air also. In at the window 
pours the bitter smoke and a fine rattling 
tlood of cinders. They get in the child’s 
eyes, but that is borne patiently. A stern 
parent insists that the window be shut, 
and the current of fresh air ceases. But 
above, through the open ventilators, 
pours the fine cloud of smokeand cinders, 
undeterred. The injured lungs slowly 
progress toward the inevitable disease 
produced by inhaling bits of coal. Pale 
and limp, sick with the heat and foul 
gases, the passengers lean back as best 
they may, in every attitude of resignation. 
The less patient man squirms and changes 
his position, walks up and down, goes 
out to stretch his legs on the station plat- 
form, 

The more patient woman, forbidden 
such activity, and forbidden also to put 
her feet up and have her arms over the 
back of the seat, accustomed so well to 








sitting still as a business, continues so to 
sit under this affliction, tryingthe strength 
of her corset by her spineless relaxation. 
The anatomist marks the in-curve at the 
**pit of the stomach”’ and speculates on 
the evil being wrought within her by the 
steady pressure; sees the slow perfecting 
of the ‘‘corset-liver,’’ well known to med- 
icine, and laments it. The artist, sulky 
enough any way by reason of the evils of 
the journey, notes instead the bad lines of 
the figure, the shapeless, vase-like curves 
of the waist, and the limp shoulders and 
chest sitting in the embracing rim of the 
corset as inadish. The restless activity 
of the child, the lounging of the man, is 
better than this flaccid immobility. So 
they sit, or squirm, or lounge, or walk 
about in the heat and noise and dirt and 
evil smell of coal gas, developing the vir- 
tue of patience. 

Meek citizen of a civilized nation, dwel- 
ler in an enlightened age, you travel much 
and suffer much therein. Does it never 
dawn on your down-trodden mind tbat the 
suffering is not essential to the travelling? 
Does the average traveller know that there 
are in existence patents not a few for the 
consumption of smoke and cinders by the 
fire that makes them? The ingenuity of 
man has devised ways to avoid this evil 
thing, this process of slow death by dirt, 
and still we do not see it put in practice. 
Why is this? Ifa way is known to make 
travel so much safer and pleasanter, how 
does a year pass without our using it? 
There are two reasons, both strong and 
valid: In the first place, it would cost 
something to use these methods of con- 
suming smoke and cinders, It is cheaper 
to letthem loose. In very primitive times 
we all lived in smoke wherever there was 
a fire. A mere hole in the roof let out the 
surplus after the inhabitants had breathed 
it. Our smoke-makers are satisfied with 
this primitive method. A hole in a pipe 
to let it out is all the apparatus they care 
for; especially as they themselves are not 
forced to breathe it every day. Why 
should they introduce elaborate mechani- 
cal contrivances when simple ones will do? 
The new way would cost money. Those 
who make the smoke are wise. 

In the second place, the travelling pub 
lic, like the stationary public, are so ac- 
customed to endure evi! that most of them 
have never thought of the smoke-and-cin- 
der nuisance as removable. They uncon- 
sciously assume that it must be so—be- 
cause it is so, 

It is to be questioned whether one ina 
thousand knows that there is any way to 
make the fire consume its smnoke—or cares. 
And if any do know it, they never ques- 
tion the power of the sovereign railroad 
to wreak its will upon the public; they 
are meekly grateful for the slow conces- 
sions to absolute need, and demand noth- 
ing further, 

They seem to think that it is very good 
of the corporation to allow them to travel 
on any terms, and that the reluctant, 
grudging provision made for increased de- 
mands is pure disinterested benevolence. 
They do not know that it is their just de- 
mand which alone creates and maintains 
the railroad service of the country, from 
track-layer to president, and that they 
may make that service what they choose. 
Those who breathe the smoke are fools. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








MRS. ARMER’S ANGORA GOATS. 

White and fleecy, fine as silk, lively as 
crickets, a herd of Angora goats has ar- 
rived at the World’s Fair from New Mex- 
ico, to prove to the world that the pluck 
of a woman, though she be left widowed 
and poor, may achieve fortune when intel- 
ligently applied to opportunities. 

These Angoras belong to Mrs. Margaret 
Armer, of Kingston, Sierra County, N. M., 
who has made a fortune in goat-raising. 
She is called the ‘‘queen of the Angora 
ranges’’ of the great Southwest. Cattle- 
men from all sections take off their hats to 
her, figuratively and literally. Mrs, Armer 
was left a widow a dozen years ago with 
six small children. Her husband, a miner, 
left her with a flock of little ones, and a 
small herd of milch goats, with a home 
just big enough to accommodate the chil- 
dren and the goats. 

Those were the early days of the An- 
gora in this country. In Turkey, Italy, 
and other foreign countries, this breed 
has been highly esteemed for meat and 
milk. Importation to America was slow, 
but from time to time a small berd found 
its way to the West. When Mr. Armer 
died, his family was using the goats to 
supply milk and meat for the household. 

The widow conceived the idea that she 
might create an income to maintain her 
family. In other words, as Pat Mulvaney, 
a neighboring miner, expressed it: 

‘“‘Th’ widder has two koinds o’ kids, be- 
gorry, an’ she says, says she, ‘Oi’ll make 
th’ goat kids support th’ child kids, Oi 
will.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Armer was resourceful. For a 
time she sold goat’s milk and cheese, and 
now and then a kid; for a sucking Angora 





kid is deemed a great delicacy. Adult 
goat makes excellent meat. 

Little by little Mrs. Armer was able to 
increase her herd. As they grew, the use- 
fulness of the animals increased. They 
became valuable as fleece-producers, tex- 
tile manufacturers using more and more 
of the long, silken Angora fleece for the 
making of mohair. There was a terrible 
druught on the Southwestern plains, and 
this proved profitable to Mrs. Armer. 
Goats thrive on little moisture, and the 
steaks and chops and rvasts from the 
Armer ranch took the place of beef. 

Gradually Mrs. Armer’s ranch grew un- 
til she had acquired a large area of land 
adapted to goat-raising. Angoras delight 
in eating underbrush and small trees. In 
many sections they are employed in clear- 
ing land. After a herd of goats has 
browsed over a piece of rough ground 
there is not much work left for the grub, 
axe, or scythe. Thus the Angora becomes 
a pioneer of civilization in a new country. 

Mrs. Armer began buying pedigreed 
goats with her surplus earnings. As breed- 
ers, these fine-blooded avimals did their 
full duty. Ata big goat show at Kansas 
City, Mrs. Armer’s Toto won first prize. 
This is one of the fancy goats at the 
World’s Fair. Another, Royal Stock, a 
doe, is worth $500. Pacha Columbia, 
prize buck of the Armer ranch, is another 
of the Exposition exhibits. 

The busy season on the goat ranch is 
from January to June, the first half of 
which is shearing time. Mrs. Armer per- 
sonally lends a hand in this work. At 
present the shearing is done by hand, 
but the herd has increased to such pro- 
portions that Mrs, Armer has contracted 
for a shearing apparatus run by steam, 
which will be installed next season. 

From March to June is the kidding sea- 
son. To bring up the kids, eternal vigi- 
lance is required. A goat kid is not noted 
for common sense. He must be tethered 
to a peg until he has sense enough to rec- 
ognize his own mother, who visits him 
twice a day to give him sustenance. The 
kids are delicate creatures, and unless 
carefully tended during the first few 
weeks a large percentage die. 

The Armer ranch, ‘Silver Tip,’’ is 
eleven thousand feet above sea level, ana 
covers thousands of acres of brush-clad 
hills. There isan abundance of corrals, 
pens, and sheds to shelter the herd in in- 
clement weather, 

Mrs. Armer is said to be growing rich. 
She now buys only goats of the highest 
pedigree, and it is her constant aim to 
keep the herd up to the best standard. 
The selected animals at the World’s Fair 
are in competition for the prizes offered 
in that branch of the live-stock depart- 
ment. 





PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. 


Jacob Riis has been in Chicago pleading 
for children’s playgrounds, but, effective 
as were the arguments of this prophet of 
the slums, they were not so eloquent as 
the cartoon argument of Ralph Wilder in 
the Record-Herald the next day. A dirty 
street, cluttered with junk, a mud-envi- 
roned drinking-trough for the foreground; 
a saloon front and the low-down news- 
stand with its display in the window of 
‘“Hold-up Harry’? and “Knee-High, the 
Boy Detective,’’ numbers of the ‘‘Dare- 
devil Dick Library,’’ for a background. 
A tired, forlorn little ‘‘codger’’ with tat- 
tered hat and battered toes sitting solitary 
on the edge of the sidewalk, with a 
thoughtful face resting in the palm of the 
dirty little hand, as he retiects, ‘Maybe 
sometime they will be sorry they did not 
give me a place to playin!’’ Yes, little 
fellow, ‘‘They”’ will be sorry some time, 
but “They’’ have no time now because 
“They”? who might give you playgrounds 
are too busy with ward politics, building 
sky-scrapers on the ground you need and 
exploiting profitable play-spaces into un- 
profitable real estatespeculations, ‘*They”’ 
are too busy attending women’s clubs, 
writing papers on ‘‘The Neglected,” and 
discussing the abstruse problem of do- 
mestic service, ‘*They’’ are too busy sav- 
ing souls from the torments of another 
world; too busy running oyster suppers 
and selling tickets in order to pay the 
minister’s salary. ‘‘They’’ are too busy 
planning for trips to Europe and outings 
to seaside resorts. ‘‘They’’ are too busy 
keeping engagements with club dinners, 
or taking care of their health on golf 
fields, to attend to you, dear boy. But, 
laddie, pluck up courage; you may 
amount to something notwithstanding. 
Hard as your lot is, you probably are hav 


ing a better time than the people who are’ 


too busy to give you a place to play in. 
You can at least wiggle your toes in the 
sunshine, and if the air is not very sweet 
there is plenty of it; and somewhere 
around the corner, not far away, is a pub- 
lic school, and there is a schoolma’am, 
with clean white apron and a blue ribbon 
at her neck, with a gentle voice and kind- 
ly eye; she is your friend. Make friends 
with her; stand by her; stick to her; 








trust to her advice and follow her leading, 
and it will be all right with you. If yoy 
do this, perhaps when you are grown up 
you will see that your ‘kids’’ will bg 
given a place to play in.— Unity. 





CO-EDUCATION PRAISED IN INDIA. 

The Government of India in their Edy. 
cational Resolution say that in trying to 
promote the education of girls, notwith. 
standing the difficulties arising from socig) 
customs, they believe that ‘a far greater 
proportional impulse is imparted to the 
educational and moral tone of the people 
than by the education of the men.” Only 
about three per cent. of the girls in Indig 
attend public schools. The resolutiog 
goes on to say, ‘Their attendance with 
boys is often beneficial to them, especially 
in village schools.” 





AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 


In an address before the General Fed. 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Homer Folks, 
chairman of the National Child Labor 
Committee, formerly Commissioner of 
Public Charities of New York City, vigor. 
ously advocated uniformity of child labor 
laws throughout the country. He said 
one of the greatest difficulties in securing 
legislation in any State was the absence of 
similar legislation in some adjoining 
State, and the consequent threat of the 
industries affected that they would re. 
move to that other State, or would be un. 
able to compete successfully. 

Mr. Folks heartily endorsed the report 
of the Federation’s committee in favor of 
a general effort for the following minimum 
requirements: 


(1) That no children under sixteen years 
of age shall be permitted to work at night; 
that is, between the hours of 7 P. M. and 
7A. M. 

(2) That no children under sixteen 
years of age shall be permitted to be reg- 
ularly employed who cannot read and 
write simple sentences, 

(8) That in States in which these two 
provisions are already enforced we should 
secure the enactment of the Standard 
Child Labor law, as outlined by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League (see Handbvok 
for 1904, pages 11 to 13). 


The standard child labor law of 104, 
said Mr. Folks, as suggested by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, is in the main 
the existing law of Massachusetts, with 
the inclusion of certain features of the 
laws of New York and Illinois. Mr, Folks 
said: 


Enforcement by the assistance of volun- 
tary and casual inspection is a snare anda 
delusion. There is only one way to en- 
force child labor legislation, and that is 
by thoroughly systematic inspection by 
State officials selected for that purpose, 
giving all their time to the work, and held 
to strict accountability. 

Even when we have secured our re- 
strictive laws and a provision for inspect- 
ors and an appropriation for their salaries, 
our work is tar from finished, for it is just 
at this point that the adroit employer is 
most likely to administer an opiate to the 
entire movement. Only those who have 
been close observers of public affairs un- 
derstand to how large an extent, in the 
absence of constant effort on the part of 
right-minded citizens to the contrary, 
those public officials who are appointed 
to oversee, supervise, and regulate private 
interests for the public good become the 
very bulwark behind which such interests 
are enabled the more effectively to push 
their exploitation. Thus the policeman 
appointed to preserve order becomes at 
the worsta promoter of disorder and a 
sharer in its revenue. Thus even factory 
inspectors have become at times agents 
for concealing and condoning the viola- 
tion of factory legislation. To prevent 
this evil it is necessary that those who 
take the responsibility of starting the 
movement should see it through to its 
logical end, and should see to it either 
that all these positions are included in the 
competitive lists of the civil service, or, 
when this is impracticable, that the ap- 
pointing power is left no possible excuse 
for making bad appointments. 


Mr. Folks closed by calling attention to 
the recent organization of the National 
Child Labor Committee, as follows: 


Whence shall the movement for uniform 
child labor legislation, which we trust 
will here take on renewed force and vigor, 
find some continuing opportunity for in- 
terchange of opinion and information, a8 
well as inspiration and encouragement? 
The absence of such a body heretofore is 
doubtless responsible in part for the di- 
versity of our legislation, the fitfulness 
of the movements in different States, and 
the failure to present a united and steady 
front to an enemy which is ever alert, or- 
ganized and ready for immediate action. 
lt is with particular gratification, there- 
fore, that I call attention to the recent 
organization of a National Child Labor 
Committee, the first public annonncement 
of which was made on April 29. To Mr. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy of Montgomery, 
Ala., is due the primary suggestion and 
effort for the organization of such a com- 
mittee. To him, to Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Mr. Felix Adler, and Mr. William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., belung the credit for having dur- 
ing the past year secured for that commit- 
tee a membership of commanding inilu- 
ence, which must command a respectful 
hearing in every State in the Union. 

Those of you who have read of the long- 
continued efforts of Lord Shaftesbury and 
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his colleagues, of his repeated defeats and 
final victory, may have felt inclined to 
congratulate yourselves that no such long- 
continued struggle would be necessary in 
this later day and in this democratic coun- 
try. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
pusiness interests that mistakenly, as I 
firmly believe, consider their interests 
menaced, will fight tothe end, and will 
not be easily overcome. When it is a 
question of actually removing children 
who are io factories, mines, stores, tele- 
graph offices, etc., we must be prepared 
for a long and stubborn fight, perchance 
for frequent defeat. But if we are faith- 
ful to our task, we shall win in the end. 





YOUR WIFE’S SALARY. 

To the query, ‘‘What is your wife's sal- 
ary?’’ there can, of course, be but one 
answer. Wives do not receive salaries, 
Generally speaking, they are merely al- 
lowed their board and clothes.. They do 
pot financier in the strict acceptance of 
the term, nor do they lay by anything for 
times of sickness, disability or old age. 
Their husbands do that for them, at least 
in theory, and the earnings of the wife go 
toward the care and support of the 
family. Many men are very thought- 
less about such matters, but they are 
pretty mean, nevertheless, if they let 
matters drift along from year to year and 
make no provision, in case they are sud- 
denly cut down, for her whom they have 
individually sworn to love and cherish. 
The law provides that the wife shall have 
a definite portion of the estate left by her 
husband when he dies, but this does not 
signify much if he leaves no estate. A 
thousand things may conspire together in 
such @ manner that nothing remains as an 
estate. Business risks, bad investments, 
hard times, luxury, all these may account 
for the lack of residue, but they may 
leave the wife no estate. What then? 
Life insurance is a provision for the wife 
that is definite, sure and, as a rule, easily 
obtained. Few men will care to deny that 
a good wife deserves something definite 
and sure, Now, does she not? Is your 
wife not entitled to a salary? Does she 
get it? If not, why not?—N. Y. Independ- 
ent, 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


A typical example of the ‘‘new woman”’ 
seems to be Miss Bertha Liebson, a young 
Jewess of the East Side, says the N. Y. 
She is the feminine leader of the 
revolt in that district against the increase 
in the prices of rents of tenements and 
apartments which has taken place there, 
and she has been called the ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ 
of the movement. Miss Liebson is pic- 
tured as a young woman whose face is in- 
dicative of much strength of character, of 
great earnestness and of remarkable in- 
tellectual acuteness. 

These characteristics of Miss Liebson 
may be-said to distinguish a large part of 
the young Jewish women of the East 
Side Ghetto. They are very quick intel- 
lectually, and when they have been edu- 
cated in our public schools these natural 
abilities are developed in a high degree, 
Men of affairs, not Jews, who come into 
contact with them when they appear as 
interpreters for their Yiddish-speaking 
fathers with reference to real estate trans- 
actions, purchases or mortgages or what 
not, relate that they are greatly impressed 
by the alert apprehension of these young 
women in the matters of business in- 
volved, aod by their power of lucid state- 
ment, 

They seem to be very remarkable young 
women, In the schools they are among 
the cleverest and most assiduous pupils, 
and when they are thoroughly relieved of 
the East Side dialect, a compound of Yid- 
dish and of English street slang, they are 
likely to be the most successful of the 
graduates of the Normal College and the 
Teachers’ Training School in winning 
places as public school teachers. 


Sun. 


THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Congress of Mothers in Chicago, the halls 
proved inadequate for the attendance. 

The address on ‘‘Principles of Govern- 
ment in Home and School,’’ by. Professor 
Griggs of New Jersey, emphasized some 
points in the home training of children, 
He said to the mothers: 

“Don’t be so neat about the house that 
your child is driven into the streets in 
order to be comfortable. Don’t make the 
child lie by asking embarrassing questions, 
but be careful not to suppress the imagi- 
Dation. When the child reaches the in- 
terrogation age, be indulgent, but never 
tolerate impudence,”’ 

Professor Griggs advocated allowing in- 
dependence of thought and action to the 
child, and claimed that much seeming 
perversity could be attributed to too much 
“nagging’? on the part of over-zealous 
parents, 

Ooe evening was given up largely to the 
Consideration of the Mormon question and 
f divorce and remarriage. Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, president of the Congress, spoke 








on the *‘National Outlook for Childhood 
in America.’”’ Mrs. Maria Weed urged an 
amendment to the national constitution 
prohibiting polygamy. Rev. James S. 
Stone of Chicago denounced ministers 
who remarry divorced persons. He sug 
gested a union of all ministers against re- 
marriage, social ostracism for persons 
who remarry, and the stirring up of public 
opinion against divorce. 

One of the most interesting speakers 
was Judge B. B. Lindsay of Denver, well 
known by reason of his work for the cbhil- 
dren of Colorado, which resulted in the 
formation of the State Bureau of Child 
and Animal Protection. Judge Lindsay 
advocated the imprisonment of delinyuent 
parents as a preventive of the growth of 
the criminal class of boys. He charged 
the mothers and fathers of the nation 
with the responsibility for the crowded 
reformatories and jails. 

Judge Lindsay urged that a ‘‘boy prob- 
lem”? exists, and upon its solution de- 
pends the safety of the nation in the next 
generation. 

“At least one half of the murderers 
have come from the boys of the country,” 
he said. ‘‘Over one half the inmates of 
your jails are boys. At least one out of 
every five of the mothers’ sons come to 
jail between the ages of 10 and 20—a ma- 
jority of these between 10 and 17. There 
are from two to five times as many boys 
arrested annually as all other classes com- 
bined. Nine-tenths of these boys are 
American born, and not of foreign birth, 
as is generally supposed. They are con- 
stantly increasing in numbers. Every 
penitentiary in the country is full of 
young men who were boys only a few 
years ago. The jails are full of boys of 
to-day. 

‘*Hold the parents responsible for the 
moral delinquency of their children. 
Send them to jail if they neglect the edu- 
cation of their children, if they encourage 
them to steal or to lie, if they send them 
to the saloons for beer or whisky, if they 
surround them with vicious influences.’’ 

The Congress thanked the national Sen- 
ate for the position it has taken toward 
the investigation of the Mormon question, 
and urged that all the facts be revealed 
and drastic attention be taken by national 
legislation for the ‘*protection of the moral 
standards of a Christian nation, for the 
honor of American womanhood, for the 
protection of childhood, and for the loyal- 
ty to the government.”’ 

Among the other resolutions adopted 
are: 

That we pledge our efforts to secure, 
through the general consent of educators, 
through legislation or through some other 
method, some system of definite training 
in morality according to correct peda- 
gogical principles in our public schools. 

That in States in which children work 
who cannot read and write, the effort of 
the clubs should be concentrated on these 
two points: By legal enactment, children 
under the age of 16 years should not work 
between 7 P, M. and 7 A. M., and children 
under the age of 16 years who cannot 
read and write, should not work at all. 
In States in which these two points are 
effectively covered, effort should be di- 
rected for the standard child labor law. 

The next conference will be held in 
Washington, and that of 1906 in Los An- 
geles. 


THE FEDERATION TABLET. 

To the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs the honor was accorded of holding 
the first meeting in Festival Hall at the 
World’s Fair Grounds, which will be the 
scene of many distinguished gatherings. 

The feature of the program was the 
dedication and unveiling of a bronze tab- 
let given by the club women of the United 
States in commemoration of the acquisi- 
tion of the Louisiana Territory. In the 
centre of the tablet is a figure of Progress 
leading the pioneer settlers toward the 
setting sun and the towering spires of 
Western civilization. Above the relief is 
the following inscription: 

Presented to the City of St. Louis 
by the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in commemoration of the 
acquisition of the Louisiana Territory. 

Below the relief is the following inscrip- 
tion: 

The acquisition of the Territory is a 
credit to the broad and farsighted 
Statesmanship of the great men to 
whom it was immediately due. 

It followed inevitably upon the 
great westward thrust of the settler 
folk; a thrust which was delivered 
blindly, but which no rival race could 
parry.— Roosevelt. 

After a brief introduction by Mrs. Den- 
ison, President Francis welcomed the del- 
egates, and said that the meeting was in 
the nature of a christening, as Mrs. Deni- 
son’s voice was the first that had officially 
delivered an utterance from the platform 
of the Festival Hall. 

Prof. Halsey C. Ives, of the Department 
of Fine Arts of the Exposition, gave the 
address of welcome on behalf of his de- 
partment, The address of welcome on 
behalf of the Louisiana Purchase States 
was made by Mrs. Virginia J. Berryhill of 
lowa. 

Mrs. Denison responded, reviewing the 











history of the Louisiana Purchase States, 
and touching upon the historical events 
that marked the progress of Western civi- 
lization. 

The officers of the Federation and the 
distinguished guests seated on the plat- 
form then moved to the right of the stage 
and surrounded the Federation tablet, 
which had been hung on the proscenium 
arch, in the folds of an American flag. 
The dedicatory speech was made by Mrs. 
Denison, and Professor Ives accepted the 
memoria! tablet on behalf of the city and 
Exposition. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commander will 
speak at the International Congress in 
Berlin on ‘‘The Industrial Woman’s Work 
and Motherhood.”’ 


The highest salaried stenographer em- 
ployed in the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago is a woman. She receives $1,400 a 
year. Nearly 500 persons are employed 
in this bank, of whom only twenty are 
women, 


Ranking higher in her studies than any 
of her schoolmates, Florence Davis, a col- 
ored girl, has won the honor of being val- 
edictorian of the graduating class this 
year in the South Division High Schoo! of 
Chicago. 

Cardinal Gibbons is reported as believ- 
ing that if the Pope’s decree against wom- 
en’s singing in the church is mandatory, 
it will not only eliminate women from 
participation in the music of the church, 
but indirectly lessen the church’s hold on 
women as a class. 


Mrs, Ella 8S. Stewart, 5538 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise for the W. C. T. U., calls attention 
to the fact that Mrs. A. E, Carman, 287 
Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, is planning to 
bring out a Suffrage Medal Contest Book. 
All persons having suitable selections for 
such a book are invited to send them to 
Mrs. Carman. 

The Prohibitionists of Wyoming have 
nominated their candidates for presiden- 
tial electors, and of the three, two are 


women—Ellen Briston of Cheyenne, and [ 


Mrs. Anna B, Holliday of Laramie. Out 
of the five candidates of the Colorado Pro- 
hibitionists for presidential electors, two 
are women—Mrs. Antoinette A. Hawley 
of Denver, president of the State W. C. 
T. U., and Mra. Mary Barber of Du- 
rango. Of the eight delegates elected 
by the Idaho Prohibitionists to the 
National Convention, two are women— 


Miss Headley of Moscow, and Miss 
Miriam Lee of Weiser. The Colorado 
Prohibitionists at their recent State 


Convention also adopted the following 
resolution: 


We recognize the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Uacion as oue of the most ac- 
tive forces of the Prohibition cause, and 
ask their codperation at the ballot-box as 
well as in other lines of the work. We 
also declare ourselves in favor of woman 
suffrage. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A MOTHERLY GOBBLER. 

Mr. Morris once owned a gobbler that 
was determined to sit. Sometimes it was 
on apples, sometimes on potatoes; and at 
last, all else being taken from him, he 
pushed some corn-cobs into one corner of 
a manger and tried again. 

Mr. Morris decided that, if the old fel- 
low would sit, he might as well do it to 
some purpose, and accordingly gave him 
a “setting” of hen’s eggs. He was faith- 
ful to the task, and at the end of three 
weeks ‘came off’? with his family of 
chicks. 

For the first few days he was very proud 
of his chicks, and strutted around the 
yard taking the best of care of them. One 
day Mr. Morris took some friends to the 
chicken yard to see the funny sight, and 
they laughed considerably; for the brood 
and their foster-mother certainly present- 
ed a comical appearance. Mr. Gobbler 
seemed to realize that they were making 
fun of him, and from that time on, when- 
ever he saw a stranger approaching, he 
would walk away and pay no attention to 
his charges until the people were out of 
sight. 

Notwithstanding his difficulties with 
visitors, he successfully raised his little 
brood, until they left him of their own 
free will and went to roost with the older 
chickens. 











BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsSEHOLD Usz 
Sifts the flouré¢ nd mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and - ee Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 






55th Annual Seasion. Thorough course. 
and Bedside Instruction. 


Four years. 
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Women’s Medical Colleg 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
» en ee eh ee Dt ht te el tt th te eh aa bhaed eo) 
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HUMOROUS. 


Dolly—I believe there is a fool in every 
family. Don’t you? 

The Captain—Well—er—my opinion is 
rather biased. You see, I’m an only 
child. 


Statistics show that the average height 
of the American woman is two inches 
taller than it was twenty-five years ago. 


them.—N. Y. Sun, 


Mother—Why aren’t you and George as 
good boys as your little brother? : 
Hopeful—1 guess it’s because you'd had 


you commenced on him, 


Little Boy—May I be a preacher when I 
grow up? . 

Mamma—Of course you may, if you want 
to. 
Little Boy—Well, I do. I s’pose I’ve 
got to go to church anyway, and it’s a 
good deal harder to sit still than to walk 
around and holler, 


‘What is an impressionist picture?’’ 
asked the country cousin of the city cynic 
at the art gallery. 

‘*Why, an impressionist picture is one 
that leaves on your mind the impression 
that it is a cow, until you look at the cat- 
alogue and read that it is a water-spaniel.’’ 
—Boston Transcript. 








ST. LOUIS EXPOSITON TICKETS. 





Excursion tickets to the St. Louis Ex- 
position went on sale April 25. 

Three trains a day ieave Boston via 
Boston & ALBANY aud New York Central 
(10.45 A, M., 2.00 P. M., and 8.00 P. M.), 
and beginning May 15, additionai through 
sleepers will be put in operation. 

‘‘Westbound”’ gives detailed schedules 
and train serv:ce. 

‘Boston & ALBANY’s Exposition Fold- 
er’? contains descriptions, illustrations, 
rates, maps, etc, 

Both folders mailed on receipt of stamp. 
A. S Hanson, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
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Yes, they come higher, but we must have | 


menced 


more experience in bringing up boys when | 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
Oct. 1, 1903, ano continues 
eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. ov other 


| information, address the Secretary, 





CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., = Dz, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 





Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19.3, 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 


Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind a year opens Sept., 21, 
104 Prepares for all coileges that admit 


women. Write for catalogue 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.380 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
ood will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20c.;1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the peepee, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six LittLe Kits. 


of love and 





Americ n Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
, 520 Colonial Building, Boston. 











THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt, 
New York. 











Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 

Is a Broad, Practical School tor 

the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 


mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work, 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, MAY 2s, 1904. 











Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








ARE BOYS WORTH MORE THAN GIRLS? 


A boy’s life is twice as valuable as that 
of a girl, according toadecision by Judge 
Adams of the Essex County Circuit Court, 
at Newark, N. J. Further, it was held 
that $6,000 awarded to the father of Evan 
F. Jeastwood, killed in a grade-crossing 
trolly accident, is not excessive, but a 
verdict of 85,000 awarded to the father of 
the girl was reduced by the court to $3,000, 
although the girl, Ella Werpupp, was 
said by many to be the most beautiful 
girl in Newark, and accounts of the acci- 
dent in which she was killed contained 
many tributes of love and esteem trom 
her teachers and school-fellows. The 
damage suits grew out of the Clifton 
Avenue trolley accident of Feb. 19, 1903, 
in which nine high-school pupils were 
killed. 

Judge Adams asserted that in each case 
the only question to be considered was 
the probable pecuniary value of the child 
to the parents, A woman may become a 
bread-winner, he said; a man must be one, 
The finding was made in accordance with 
the judge’s idea. 

This is a most preposterous decision. 
Some women are the mainstay and sup- 
port of aged parents. Some men are 
wholly neglectful and worthless to them. 
Solomon quoted Lemuel’s mother as af 
firming, some thousands of years ago, that 
the value of a virtuous woman is ‘‘far 
above rubies.’’ But in Judge Adams’ 
estimation girl life is only worth 35,000. 
Was that the value of the life of the moth- 
er of Washington, or the mother of Lin- 
coln? This depreciation of the worth of 
women as compared with that of men isa 
relic of barbarism. 

How about the relative value of the 
Virgin Mary and Judas Iscariot? 

H. B. B. 


~ —o- - sas 
AMERICAN GRANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
EQUALITY. 
The American Grange Bulletin and Sci 
entific Farmer, a weekly paper published 


in Cincinnati, O., is the official represen- 
tative of the National Grange. In its is 
sue of May 19, it publishes ‘‘The Grange 
Declaration of Purposes,’’ and announces 
its ‘Ideal of Womanhood” as follows: 

THE GRANGE DECLARATION OF PURPOSES. 

“The Grange was the first of fraternal 
organizations to recognize woman’s equal- 
ity with man—a fact that is of lasting 
honor to the Founders of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry. It is worthy of 
particular note that the right of woman 
to an equal voice and vote in Grange meet- 
ings was not formally announced, but sim- 
ply taken for granted. There was no 
struggle for rights; there was no demand 
for privileges; but, as man and woman 
have equal responsibilities in the home, 
it was naturally and properly assumed 
that they should stand on a common level 
in an organization made up of the home- 
keeping people of the country. 

“As the Declaration of Purposes was 
written and adopted at the seventh an- 
nual session of the National Grange, its 
expressions concerning the place of wo- 
man in the Grange are not particularly 
noteworthy. The doctrine of equality 
had already been settled; and it was per- 
fectly natural to declare that it was the 
purpose of the Order ‘to develop a better 
and higher manhood and womanhood 
among ourselves.’ The ideal was the 
same for the woman as for the man. 

“Of course, this was not taking sides 
with or against any of the advocates of a 
particular kind of equality or inequality 
of the sexes. That there is a masculine 
type of mind can be admitted without 
saying that either is superior to the other. 
The facts are as nature made them. The 
simplest and the wisest thing to do was 
done. Equality being assumed, men and 
women were given the same rights in the 
Grange; and then the same ideal was 
placed before them—the development of 
a ‘better and higher’ manhood for men 
and a ‘better and higher’ womanhood for 
women. 

“There is no rivalry of the sexes, but 
codperation. The practical questions of 
equality are individual. Gifts differ. Ac- 
complishments vary. This man develops 
in one direction; that woman in another. 
In one community, the brightest mind 
and the most foreeful personality belong 
to a man; in another, to a woman. In 
each case the real authority is exercised 
by the individual of greatest power. 

‘‘Because the Grange had done an un- 





heard-of thing when it gave to women and 
men equal rights to vote and to hold of- 
fice, it is not remarkable that members of 
the Order found themselves in a defensive 
attitude; they had to justify their faith in 
the principle they had adopted. This 
they did right royally, and in spite of the 
fact that, in the early history of the 
Grange, very few women became conspic- 
uous for their contributions to its thought 
and progress. This defensive attitude is 
apparent in the Declaration of Purposes. 
Its ‘we’ is inclusive of men and women 
until it comes to the conclusion, when it 
sets forth the following significant declar- 
ation: 

‘**Last, but not least, we proclaim it 
among our purposes to inculcate a proper 
appreciation of the abilities and sphere of 
woman, as is indicated by admitting her 
to membership and position in our Order.’ 

‘Here the self-conscious Man stands 
forth. He means to teach the doubtful 
and the suspicious what he has learned in 
the seven short years since it was agreed 
among the Founders that Miss Hall did 
wisely when she suggested that women be 
admitted to membership in the new Order 
upon an -equality with men. The omis- 
sion of that sentence wou!d have been a 
surer sign of equality, especially if there 
had been a woman member of the com- 
mittee which reported the platform. But 
this statement is not to be understood as 
a complaint oracaptious criticism. Ideals 
that are worth while are far ahead of the 
reality. It was not in the nature of things 
that the literature of the Grange should 
rid itself of conditions imposed by a Jan- 
guage that is essentially masculine; and 
it could not have been reasonably expect- 
ed that the privileges of leadership would 
have been surrendered by men of ability 
and power for the sake of seeming to real- 
ize at once an ideal that was for the future 
rather than for the time when it was set 
forth. 

‘*‘As an illustration of the progress that 
has been made, it may be mentioned that, 
at the St. Louis session of the National 
Grange, eleven standing committees were 
appointed, all but one of them made up 
of men, and the other consisting of five 
men and two women. At the Rochester 
session, in 1903, there were nineteen stand- 
ing committees, women serving on every 
one of them, being in a majority on four, 
having equal representation on seven, and 
being in the minority on eight. 

“It is not to be forgotton that genera- 
tions of training have given men an advan- 
tage which is recognized wherever men 
and women meet upon a platform of es- 
sential equality. As society is organized, 
much of the public business is man’s busi- 
ness, and not woman’s; 80 it happens that 
in the Grange most of the implements of 
authority are still in the hands of men. 
This will continue for many years. All 
the while, however, the Declaration of 
Purposes will be proclaiming it among 
our purposes ‘to inculcate a proper appre- 
ciation of the abilities and sphere of 
woman’; and ail the while, as has been 
the case from the beginning, the women 
of the Grange will be coming into their 
inheritance of position as fast as they 
show special aptitude for service and gen- 
uine diligence in such service. The larger 
freedom which they are enjoying, by giv- 
ing them opportunities to develop skill 
which their mothers and grandmothers 
had no chance to acquire, will give them 
office and responsibility in the Grange 
with increasing frequency. The ‘proper 
appreciation’ has not yet been fully ac- 
corded; but progress is being made from 
year to year, and the ‘better womanhood’ 
which the Grange is developing in the 
country wiil always be a powerful influ- 
ence for good. 

“The women in the Grange who have 
won the highest recognition are those 
who have made individual progress by do- 
ing faithful and superior work in* humble 
stations.”’ 

The position of the Grange, represent- 
ing as it does the great body of American 
farmers, is the strongest possible assur- 
ance of the eventual establishment of wo- 
man suffrage. ‘‘My constituency,’’ said 
General Jackson, ‘‘begins with the first 
cross-road out of town.’’ With the Grange 
and the Federation of Labor on our side, 
success is only a question of time. 


H, B, B. 
——_ ao > 


WOMEN AT M. E. GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

Zion's Herald contains excellent reports 
of the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: 

‘*There are 752 members iu the body, of 
whom 23 are women. It has been esti- 
mated that about three-fourths of the del- 
egates have never been in a General Con- 
ference before.”’ 

‘‘A portly and complacent delegate one 
morning whispered to us, with a comical 
expression of self-abnegation: ‘I have 
been unseated for the past two hours by a 
woman delegate. She is holding my 
place and I cannot get into it!’”’ 

‘*Mrs. Minerva E. Roberts,—who in 1887, 





as a member of the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence of the Nebraska Conference, put 
Mrs. Angie F. Newman, by an effective 
speech, before that body in such a capti- 
vating way as to secure her election as 
the first woman delegate to the General 
Conference of 1888, thereby precipitating 
the struggle for woman's right to sit in 
that body,—by a happy coincidence was 
the first woman delegate with unchal- 
lenged right to appear before a General 
Conference and address the chair, and 
make a motion. This historic act was 
performed with dignity and grace on the 
second day of the session, when Mrs. Rob- 
erts moved to grant the courtesy of a seat 
on the platform to the president of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, ‘a 
noble woman, bearing an honored name,’ 
Mrs. Clinton B, Fisk, and to her associate 
in labor, Mrs. George O. Robinson. When 
Bishop Walden, in the chair, asked Mrs. 
Roberts to wait a moment for a question 
of privilege, she drolly and wittily re- 
plied: ‘Certainly, Bishop. We women 
have been waiting a long time for this 
opportunity of speaking in this body, and 
we can afford to wait a little longer!’ ”’ 





PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

At the National Convention held in 
Washington last February, it will be re- 
membered tbat three resolutions were 
passed which called attention to the 
growth of the spirit of militarism in the 
United States, and urged upon equal suf- 
fragists a certain line of action in conse- 
quence. Attention was called tothe peti- 
tions now before the National Senate for 
general arbitration treaties between the 
United States and England, France and 
other nations, and to the unanimous peti- 
tion to Congress from the Massachusetts 
Legislature asking it to take the initial 
steps towards establishing a Stated Advi- 
sory International Congress. Suffrage 
Leagues were also urged to study the 
methods of promoting arbitration and 
peace. 

Any triumph of rationality and justice 
anywhere means definite help to workers 
for equal suffrage, and the triumphs of 
the arbitration cause should be known to 
every suffragist, and counted as just so 
much a shortening of the time until men 
shall cease to demand that capacity for 
military service shall be a prerequisite of 
suffrage. 

The seven arbitration treaties between 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and Denmark within the last few months, 
and the settlement by diplomacy of the 
numerous long-standing difficulties be- 
tween France and England, should be as 
much acause for rejoicing by every suffrag- 
ist as was the recent extension of parilia- 
mentary suffrage in Australia. 

A letter from Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
says that her preparations to attend the 
Quinquennial meeting in Berlin have made 
it impossible for her to make the usual 
annual arrangements for the widespread 
observance among women’s organizations 
of May 18, the date of the opening of the 
Hague Conference in 1899. She con- 
tinues: 

“After serious consideration, I have 
decided to recommend to you the post- 
ponement of the demonstration until Oc- 
tober. Besides the reason already given, 
there is another which commends this 
course. The Thirteenth International 
Congress in bebalf of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion is to convene in Boston the first week 
of October. It is intended to make of 
this a great event. The most distin 
guished peace workers from abroad will 
be brought over to speak at this Congress, 
Iam one of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments which decided to arrange for sub- 
sidiary congresses to follow in various 
parts of our country. There will at that 
time be so many of the most distinguished 
workers in behalf of the cause here, that 
we shall be able to arouse a great interest, 
and it seems to me that if we can organize 
the demonstration so tbat in all parts of 
the country, on the day that the Peace 
Congress opens in Boston, there may bea 
demonstration in behalf of peace and arbi- 
tration all over the land, it will be 
effective.”’ 

Mrs. Sewall desires that the change of 
date of the celebration shall be only for 
this year, and that the substance of her 
letter be printed in the organ of our Asso- 
ciation. 

As amember of the general committee 
of arrangements for the coming Congress, 
I heartily concur in ber recommendation 
that a general peace demonstration be 
made in October. In Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago and wherever the foreign 
guests of the Boston Congress are subse- 
quently to proceed, every effort should be 
made by suffragists to codperate with 
those in charge of the arrangements. In 
New York, Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, 
(whose summer address is Ashfield, 


Mass.), and Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer; 
in Chicago, Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House, as members of the General Com- 
mittee, should be at once communicated 





with, and naturally in those places no 
separate demonstration on the day of the 
opening of the Congress in Boston need 
be planned. 

In all localities which will be unreached 
by these different meetings, Mrs. Sewall’s 
request that a peace demonstration be 
made on Sunday, Oct. 2, or Monday, Oct. 
3, should be heeded. The Congress in 
Boston will begin its business officially on 
Monday, but religious pecce meetings, 
and perhaps a choral festival, will be held 
on Sunday. 

Samples of various kinds of peace liter- 
ature will be forwarded to all applicants 
who enclose a stamp and address me at 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

A fortnightly article will appear in the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL from now until Octo- 
ber, which will supply information on 
many aspects of the problem that the Con- 
gress has definitely before it—namely, the 
better Organization of the World. 

With the increasing complexity of in- 
ternational business and international re- 
lationships, it is periious to national pros- 
perity and to the higher life of all peoples 
for the nations of the earth longer to re- 
main in their present disorganized condi- 
tion. All women who are working for 
political justice to women must perceive 
that nothing can so further their cause as 
the triumph of rationality in the largest 
fields of human activity. The work for 
our thoughtful American women to per- 
form this next year is to carry on a cam- 
paign of education with the direct end in 
view of bringing about Congressional ac- 
tion upon the most fundamental question 
that confronts the world during this 
critical period in world history, when one 
single step backward or forward may cost 
us or may save us untold treasure and pre- 
cious lives. A half dozen years have so 
mightily changed certain of the factors to 
be considered that arguments once valid 
must pow be modified. Upon no subject 
are our educated people so grossly igno- 
rant, and yet so ready to change their 
views when they see their fallacies refuted. 
My experience has been that it is easier, 
with the same amount of argument, to 
make converts of anti-peace men than of 
anti suffragists 

LuctA AMES MEAD. 
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AN EXAMPLE TO THE MUNICIPALITY. 

With the simplest of exercises, the 
beautiful new Milbank Memorial people’s 
bath, the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank 
Anderson, was formally presented last 
week to the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Mrs. Anderson is the same person who 
gave Milbank Hall, at Barnard College, 
and the quadrangle of land between 116th 
and 119th Sts., which is being used by 
Barnard, and upon which it will probably 
build. Mrs. Anderson, being absent on 
account of illness, was represented by her 
nephew, Mr. A. G. Milbank, and by her 
husband and daughter, 

In presenting the building to R. Fulton 
Cutting, the president of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Mr. Milbank said: ‘In making this gift 
Mrs. Anderson feels that she is simply 
filling ina gap which exists in the com- 
fort and health of the people, which might 
better be filled by the city. It is hoped that 
this will lead to greater activity on the 
part of the city in this line. To you, the 
people who live in this neighborhood, I 
say that while this property may belong 
to this Association, its benefits belong to 
you. The selection of this site was nota 
matter of chance, as Mrs. Anderson has 
lived in 38th Street ever since she wasa 
litte girl. This building is an act of 
neighborly interest.’’ 

“Tt is not only a gift, but an expression 
of confidence in the self-respect of the 
poor,’’ remarked Mr. Cutting, in accept- 
ing the deed of the property. ‘I have 
heard it said that the poor wouldn’t bathe 
if they had the opportunity. That is not 
so. This bath is as free as air. It is for 
all races, ages, religions, and for both 
sexes. Nor is it merely a neighborhood 
affair. We hope to open a generous rivalry 
with the city, tosee which can supply 
the best accommodations to the peo- 
ple.” 

“IT didn’t know until I got my invitation 
that the donor of this building was a 
woman,’’ said Commissioner Darlington, 
who represented the Board of Health. 
“Yet I might have. Behind all the great 
works of the day you find women. I used 
to suppose political parties did it all, but 
behind them stands public opinion, and 
behind public opinion, women and the 
church—and especially women (with a 
big W!).”’ 

The new People’s Baths, Milbank Me 
morial, is situated at Nos. 325 and 327 
East 38th Street, between First and Sec- 
ond Aves. The approximate cost of the 
building is $150,000. It has accommoda- 
tions for 4,300 persons daily, with fifty- 
nine shower-baths and three tubs for men, 
and thirty-six showers and six tubs for 
women. It is to be open daily. 
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EDUCATED WOMEN IN 20TH CENTURY. 


(Coztinued from First Page) 

richest and most prosperous of nations, 
In the United States, for the first time 
in the world’s history, the girls of g 
great nation, especially of the poorer 
classes, have, from their earliest infancy 
to the age of eighteen or nineteen, re. 
ceived the same education as the boys 
and the ladder leading, in Huxley's words, 
from the gutter to the university, jg 
climbed as easily by a girl as by a boy, 
Although college education has affected 
as yet only a very few out of the great 
number of the adult women in the United 
States, the free opportunities for second. 
ary education have influenced the whole 
American people for nearly two-thirds of 
acentury. The men of the poorer classes 
have had, as arule, mothers as well edy.- 
cated as their fathers,—indeed, better edu. 
cated. To this, more than to any other 
single cause, I think, may be attributed 
what by other nations is regarded as our 
phenomenal industrial progress. Our 
commercial rivals could probably take 
no step that would so tend to place them 
on @ level with American competition ag 
to open to girls, without distinction, al] 
their elementary and secondary schools 
for boys, 

In 1902, 5834 per cent. of all pupils in 
the public and private secondary schools 
of the United States were girls, and 13 
per cent. of girls as against 10'; per 
cent. of boys complete the high school 
course. 

It seems to bave been decided in the 
United States by all classes, except the 
wealthiest, that girls shall have a high- 
school education, even if boys must be 
taken from the grammar school and set to 
work; and that, whenever it is financially 
possible, thesé same girls shall! also have 
a college education to fit them for self- 
support. If there must be a choice, the 
girl is sent to college rather than the boy. 
Only thus can we explain the steady in- 
crease of women over men in colleges, 

It is seldom that, as in women’s educa- 
tion, an experiment succeeds so well that 
its very success is made a_ reproach 
against it. Men that were among the 
strongest advocates of women’s education 
are now aghast before the ever-increasing 
numbers of women in Western coéduca- 
tional universities. In many of these col- 
leges, women outnumber men two to one 
in liberal studies, such as Greek, Latin. 
philosophy, literature, history. The eco- 
nomic explanation of this increase is sim- 
ple. Women and men of the classes that, 
as a rule, are sent to Western universities 
are sent to be prepared for self-support. 
The ordinary college course prepares 
women for the one profession, teaching, 
that is peculiarly their own, whereas elec- 
trical engineering aud other technical 
courses attract the greater number of 
men, because they prepare more directly 
for more lucrative work. It is natural, 
therefore, that throughout the West, or 
wherever Western conditions prevail, as 
at Cornell, women should outnumber men 
in the so-called culture studies. It is now 
urged by our opponents that the few men 
left in these culture studies are intimidat- 
ed by the women, and that, as women are 
very apt to do more brilliant academic 
work, these few men lose confidence in 
their sex, and begin the struggle of life in 
discouragement. When you hear it some- 
times said that coéducation is not a suc- 
cess, what is really meant is that its suc- 
cess has been too great; and when, as in 
Chicago University, women are beginning 
to be taught in separate classes, it is in 
reality an effort to segregate men from 
the academic competition of women. One 
has only to look at the student body col- 
lected in a lecture room of a Western uni- 
versity to see that, to the glory of the 
West, it is the rank and file, and not the 
few with money and position, who go to 
college. The people of the leisured class- 
es in the West send their boys, and their 
girls when they are sent at all, to Eastern 
colleges to be educated. 

The intelligent and progressive Western 
parents, whether farmers or artisans, 
have grasped the principle that college 
education is the best conceivable inherit- 
ance to give their boys and girls; whereas 
in the East it is the sons of parents of so- 
cial position and wealth who are without 
exception sent to college, and far more 
seldom the sons of poorer parents; and 
when girls are sent, it is the parents of 
the intermediate classes, rather than the 
very poor or the very rich, who are fitting 
their girls to meet present conditions of 
industrial and intellectual competition. 
Unless those of us who live east of the 
Alleghenies recognize before it is too late 
the supreme value of a college education 
to both women and men of all classes, the 
sceptre of intellectual and commercial 
supremacy will surely pass from the East 
to the West. 

We are face to face with the same issue 
in women’s education; and unless women 
of the richer classes are sent to college 
more generally, the leadership in all 
things affecting women in the 20th Cen- 
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tury will pass into the hands of the wom- 
en who have had a college education. Up 
to the present moment, despite the over- 
whelming increase in women’s college ed- 
ucation, the college women do not as a 
rule come from the leisured classes. A 
few facts will prove this conclusively. 
The Association of Collegiate Alumne is 
just about to publish and distribute at St. 
Louis @ statistical investigation of college 
women who have taken their degrees be- 
tween 1869 and 1898, This investigation 
deals with 3,636 women—with one-third, 
that is to say, of all the women graduated 
from the twenty-two most advanced col- 
leges in the United States during this 
period; only one-third, because ouly one- 
third chose to reply to the questions sent 
out. Of these, 26 per cent. come from 
families whose total income, while their 
daughters were in college, was less than 
s1,200; and 46 per cent. come from fami- 
lies whose total income during the same 
time did not exceed $2,500. Of the total 
number of women graduates, over 7344 
per cent. have at some time engaged in 
remunerative occupations, and of their 
nearest women relatives who had not 
been to college, over 50 per cent. had at 
some time engaged in remunerative occu- 
pations, and for both classes this remu- 
nerative work is, of course, teaching. Of 
these 5,636 women, only 12 per cent. were 
prepared exclusively by private schools. 
These statistics speak for themselves, 
College women in the past have not come 
from the leisured class. By the leisured 
class, we mean in America the class whose 
men work harder than any other men, in 
the excitement of professional and com- 
mercial rivalry, but whose women consti- 
tute the only leisured class we have, 
and the most leisured class in all the 
world. 

We must never lose sight of the social 
classes we are dealing witb in considering 
the truly wonderful results of women’s 
education, Let us take the marriage of 
college women, about which so much ar- 
rant folly has been talked. If anything in 
the world is proved, it is that a girl’s go- 
ing to college for four years does not affect 
her marriage, any more than a man’s go- 
ing to college affects his. Why then do 
only about 50 per cent. of college women 
marry? Because the college women of 
the past have come from the classes in 
which only 50 per cent. of women do mar- 
ry. College has nothing whatever to do 
it, except perhaps to give college 
women the intelligence to select their hus- 
bands a trifle more sensibly. Statistics 

lected in England and in this country 
show that about 50 per cent. of the sisters 
and cousins of college graduates who have 
not themselves been to college marry, and 
that about 50 per cent. of college gradu- 
ates marry. It is interesting to note, as 
an indication of the greater power of se- 
lection exercised by college women, that 
the college women bave married two- 
thirds more men that were college gradu- 
ates than their non-collegiate sisters, and 
that their husbands’ average yearly in- 
come is much higher than the income of 
the husbands of their non-collegiate sis- 
ters. 

The fact is, there are only two classes 
in which aJl women marry—the working 
class, in which the woman is not an ex- 
pense, but contributes her share in house- 
hold labor at home or in paid work out- 
side the home, and the wealthy class, 
where the women bring inherited wealth 
to their husbands. In the great interme- 
diate class, where the wife is usually an 
ill-to-be-afforded luxury, and unable from 
the circumstances of her husband’s posi- 
tion to conduct her household without 
servants, or to earn part of the common 
livelihood, only 50 per cent. marry. The 
other 50 per cent. of unmarried women 
must be self-supporting, or drag out a 
miserable existence on what can be spared 
from the earnings of their brothers or 
nearest male relatives. And even the 50 
per cent. who do marry should also be 
self-supporting, because in many cases 
they must at some time, for a longer or 
shorter period, support their children or 
their husbands, It is clear, as I have al- 
ready said, that all these women, and also 
all the daughters of professiona] men mak- 
ing a large income without invested cap- 
ital, will in the future be sent to college 
and given professions of some kind. It is 
this beneficent decision that crowds our 
colleges with girls. 
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There is not a word to be said against 
it, in the face of the healthy, happy, nor- 
mal girls that are graduated every year. 
Experience has shown, and our recent sta- 
tistics prove conclusively, that, even if all 
women are not physically well and strong 
(and about 30 per cent. of English-speak- 
ing girls and women are not well), college 
Women are at least a little stronger than 
other women, and that, even if marriage 
and childbearing severely test the strength 
of this 80 per cent. of more or less inva- 
lided women, yet, according to our statis- 
tics, the college invalids stand the strain 
at least a little better than other invalids, 
More of them than of their non-collegiate 





sisters or cousins actually gaining in 
health; and although, speaking generally, 
no modern families are large, the families 
of college women are a trifie larger (the 
fraction of ababy) than other women’s, 
and the proportion of their children who 
survive the perils of infancy slightly 
greater. People who rush to ill-digested 
conclusions—and among them, strange to 
say, are mapy pbysicians—often state 
that the decreasing birthrate in the United 
States is due to college women; but even 
those of us who think the college woman 
influential out of all proportion to her 
numbers cannot venture to claim that a 
few thousand married coilege women can 
influence in this respect millions of mar- 
ried non-collegiate women, and, what is 
still more improbable, millions of married 
men, not only here but in al! parts of the 
world, In this, as in all other respects, 
the college woman belongs to her day and 
generation, and lives her lifejamong her 
associates and contemporaries, differing 
from them only in the resources of her 
education and in her power of service for 
others, 

We are living to-day in the midst of a 
great social revolution. Industrial and 
sociological changes, over which we indi- 
vidually have no control, have left mar- 
ried women free to interest themselves in 
matters outside their homes; and have 
compelled many women, both married 
and unmarried, to enter into industrial 
life. The bitter controversy that raged in 
our youth about women’s education is 
now beating itself against the advanced 
post of women’s industrial independence, 
Ever-increasing numbers of educated 
women are pressing forward to positions 
of influence and power; organizations of 
women like the clubs represented in this 
great Federation have come into existence 
everywhere. Women are learning to un- 
derstand the power of organized effort, 
and already wield a great, and, in 
some respects, an alarming influence in 
public affairs. There never was a time 
when women’s need for wise leadership 
was 80 great. 

It is the college-eiucated men in the 
community who are the leaders of thought 
and makers of public opinion in the 
United States and abroad. The advance 
sheets of the next report of the United 
States Bureau of Education contain a 
study of the men of over thirty years of 
age in the United States who have become 
eminent enough to be mentioned in 
“Who's Who” between the years 1800 
1870. Of those without education, no 
single man became eminent; of 
with only common-school training, only 
one in every 8,800; of those with a 
high-school education, one in every 400; 
and of those with a college education, one 
out of every 42 became eminent in some 
way. 
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If men who get the wider training of 
affairs in the daily competition of busi- 
ness life need a college training to raise 
themselves above their fellows in effi- 
ciency, women of all classes, and above all 
of the leisured class, need it a thousand 
times more. Girls of the present genera- 
tion, who will be the women of the 20th 
Century, must meet far heavier responsi- 
bilities than the women of our generation, 
and they must be able to hold their own 
with ever-increasing numbers of college- 
educated women. Because we have lived 
our lives on the whole fairly well without 
a college education is no reason why we 
should refuse our daughters opportunities 
that will enable them to take the same 
place in their day and generation that we 
have taken in ours. 

Already everything indicates that in the 
leisured classes also this decision is being 
reached. In Bryn Mawr College—to give 
you facts with which Iam most familiar 
—60 per cent. of the graduates up to 1902 
came from families whose income was 
over $5,000 a year, as against the 72 per 
cent. that, according to our Collegiate 
Alumue statistics, came from families 
with an income of under $2,500; only 40 
per cent. of our graduates had at apy time 
engaged in teaching, as against 73 per 
cent. of the graduates of the statistics I 
have given you; and in 1892, 71 per cent. 
as against 12 per cent. of the women of 
the statistics had been prepared for col- 
lege in private schools. Bryn Mawr 
opened only 19 years ago, and therefore 
represents the newer conditions of wom- 
en’s college education as compared with 
the earlier conditions prevailing among 
college women as far back as 1869. 

For women, as for men, there is no pro- 
founder happiness than the harmonious 
exercise of all our faculties, and no human 
joy so great as the social and intellectual 
service of our kind. For the first time in 
the history of the world, the 20th Century 
will afford women as well as men oppor- 
tunities for this profoundest joy. It 
seems to me the manifest duty of every 
woman in this audience to see to it that 
the girls of the next generation are able 
to live not only the life of the affections 
and the home, but also the wider life of 
public service for our race. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has elected the following officers: | 
President, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, Den- | 
ver; first vice-president, Mrs. Philip N. | 
Moore, St. Louis; second vice president, 
May Alden Ward, Boston; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. John D. Sherman, Chicago; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Louisa B. | 
Poppenheim, Charleston, S. C.; treasurer, | 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, Austin, Tex., 
auditor, Dr. Sarah H. Kendall, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; directors, Mrs. Charles A. 
Perkins, Tennessee; Mrs. Lydia P. Wil: | 
liams, Minnesota; Miss Belle M. Stouten- 
burgh, Nebraska; Mrs. Charles Yardley, | 
New Jersey; Mrs. Josiah E. Coles, Califor- | 
nia; Mrs. William H. Orr, Ohio; Mrs. Mary | 
I, Wood, New Hampshire; Mrs. Edward | 
L. Johnson, Rhode Island. 

The W. C. T. U. of Stromsburg, Neb., 
has opened a rest-room in a building fac- 
ing the town square for the ‘benefit of 
farmers’ wives while they are in town. 





A unique entertainment was the lunch- 
eon given a few days ago to twenty club- 
women of Brooklyn, N. Y., by Chief En- 
gineer H. R. Asserton of the Brooklyn 
sewer department, The clubwomen were 
asked to inspect the new Bay Ridge sewer, 
eighty-five feet underground. They ex- | 
plored the tunnel, which is fourteen feet 
in diameter, saw the men at work, and 
had details of the great institution ex- 
plained to them. Then they retraced 
their steps, and just before reaching the 
shaft which would bring them to the up- 
per world, they turned a sharp angle and 
saw a large table spread. The novel 
luncheon was greatly enjoyed. It is 
probably the first time that a club-wom. 
an’s entertainment was ever given in a 
sewer. 





Mrs. Mary Girard Andrews, the newly 
elected president of the Omaha, Neb., 
Woman's Club, has for years been one of 
the most prominent women of that city. 
Since the organization of the club, eleven | 
years ago, Mrs. Andrews has been among | 
its most active members, she having or- 

| 
| 
| 
| 


ganized and led the departments of ethics | 
and philosophy, besides taking part in | 
general work. An ordained minister of 
the Unitarian Church, she has had several 
important charges, both in Nebraska and | 
Iowa, one of which she holds at present. | 
She has also been a prominent worker in 
the W. C. T. U. andthe Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the city and State, having served 
two terms as president of the local union 
and for the past two years been chairman 
of the Omaha Woman's Club’s committee 
acting in conjunction with the other 
women’s organizations of the State to 
secure a more equitable property rights 
law for women. 


The Massachusetts Division of the In- 
ternational Sunshine Society will hold its 
fourth annual public meeting this after- 
noon, at 2 P, M., in the chapel of Trinity | 
Church, Boston. Mrs. Cynthia Westover | 
Alden, founder and president-general of 
the society, will speak concerning the 
work in other States. The reports of the 
officers and branch presidents will give an 
excellent idea of the work of the society 
and the place it aims to fill. Immediately 
after the exercises a reception will be held 
for Mrs. Alden and our State president, 
Mrs. Gertrude E, Meggett. All interested 
are cordially invited. 








Attheannual meeting of the Cantabrigia 
Club of Cambridge, Mass.. the treasurer 
reported $522 in the treasury, with all | 
debts paid. There also is a reserve fund 
of $3,850, in addition to the general bal-— 
ance for current needs. Many worthy 
causes bave been generously aided, not- | 
ably Radcliffe College, the East End Cliris- | 
tian Union, Tennessee Mountaineers, the 
Association of Adult Blind, the Young | 
Women’s Christian Association, Cam- 
bridge, and the Tuberculosis Association. 
Tbe free summer kindergarten will be 
carried on as usual this season in the low- 
er Port, $275 having been set aside for it. 


The D. A. R. in Austin, Tex., have 
adopted resolutions condemning mob law, 
and calling upon the Legislature to enact 
legislation that will mete out speedy jus- 
tice to all persons guilty of criminal as- 
sault, with a view to removing one excuse 
for mob violence. They ask that under 
the new law identification or confession 
shall be the only evidence necessary to 
secure speedy capital punishment. 


Continued work for children was the 
keynote sounded by Mrs. Denison in her 
annual address as president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She said: 

‘The wisdom of creating at Los An- 
geles permanent committees representing 
the varied interests of clubs has been 
made manifest by the demands upon 
many of those committees; and concentra- 
tion of energy upon a specific object has 
aided in the enactment of laws for the 
egulation of child labor in fifteen States, 
since the last convention. The recent 
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| forming of a National Child Labor Com- 


mittee, composed of influential repre- 
sentatives of twelve States, does not lift 


from us the burden of responsibility as- | 


sumed at the sixth biennial. For the 
problems of industrialism and the greed of 


; commercialism demand eternal vigilance, 
|} and that the life of every child sLall be 


protected should be woman's sacred 
pledge. And though awise conservatism 
on social problems that vex the statesman 
and lawgiver may be judicious, the Gen 


eral Federatian should stand shoulder to 


| shoulder with the National Child Labor 
Committee, uutil from sea to sea the 
rights of childhood, as inalienable as 


those of man, shall be preserved, and thie 
Jaws justly administered.” 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, the newly 
elected president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, has been twice 
widowed, and is now married to her third 
husband. The Denver News says: ‘‘Several 
good stories are told in connection with 
Mrs. Decker’s candidacy. One was a col- 
loguy between the women of the Ohio 
delegation. The question of Mrs. Deck- 
er’s known suffrage principles was brought 
up, and a lady hazarded the original re- 
mark that she believed the Federation 
stood for the feminine type of woman. 
Another delegate promptly answered: 
‘Well, when three men have wanted to 
marry a woman, she must be pretty fem- 
inine, I think!’”’ 

a 


THE WORK OF SIGHTLESS STUDENTS 


An excellent opportunity to gain an idea 
of the scope of the work accomplished by 
the blind pupils of the Perkins Institution 
is offered by the commencement exercises 
of this school, which will be held in Bos- 
ton Theatre on Tuesday, Juve 7, at 5 P.M. 
A rich aud varied programme will be pre- 
sented, including an exercise by the kin- 
dergarten children, entitled ‘‘The Sea. 
sons,’’ and two by the older pupils in 
literature and gevgraphy, while music by 
the orchestra and educational gymnastics 
will be pleasing features. The Rev. Geo. 
L. Perin will urge the claims of the kin- 
dergarten to liberal support. Four grad 
uates will receive their diplomas from the 
president, the Hon. Francis H. Appleton. 
Tickets may be obtained from M. Anagnos, 
or at the salesroom for the blind, No. 385 
Boylston St., Boston. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Belle Kearney was among the large 
group of suffragists who sailed for Europe 
May 1 on the Friedrich der Grosse to 
attend the International Council meetings 
at Berlin. 

Mrs. Charles E. Guild, president of the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W., says that the an- 
nual ‘‘Remonstrance” was this year print- 
ed and distributed early in January, and 
not, as the WoMAN’s JOURNAL said, after 
the vote in the House. It attracted so 
little attention that we were not aware 
of it. 
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(For the Woman‘s Journal.) 
TO COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


BY A. C. H. 
When justice makes its claim, your voice 
Doth utter no uncertain sound, 
And when stern duty calls, your choice 
Upon the side of right is found. 


Your sister's cause you nobly bring, 

Which asks that man, with full power clad, 
To her oft cup of suffering 

No drop of bitterness will add 


Through an unworthy wish to share 
His duties with her, not bis rights, 
Or a neglect of her just prayer 
To stand with him upon his heights. 


For duties done, man seeks reward, 
Not she; her only claim is this, 
A justice, ample to regard 
Hers as of equal worth with his. 


This present plea for civil rights 
But supplements that earlier one 
Which asked for her those wider flights 
Which through wide knowledge may be 
won. 


Since she so well that right doth use, 
May it not follow that she will 
The other in no wise abuse, 
Should she that sacred trust fulfil? 


So bravely do you take their part, 
O bold reforu er, sage, and seer, 
Your sisters will, with grateful heart, 
Your name and memory revere. 





> 
> 


A SILENT MESSENGER. 
BY MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 
Trembling I went to gaze upon the dead 
With fear some nameless horror there to 
see, 
But to my heart its sculptured silence said: 
“O quick and strong, be not afraid of me! 


‘*There is no terror in this stillness white, 
This muted pause in life's activity: 
Spare expiation vow, memorial rite, 
But for thine own heart’s ease weep over 
me! 


‘'Past on my closed and heavy-lidded eyes 
Lie youth, love, passion, age, eternity, 
The deep sea soundings of the centuries— 

E’en life itself is but a part of me! 


‘Touch me or not upon the lips and brow, 
Love will not wrong me in its memory ; 

Love cannot pierce my isolation now; 
Give to the living all thou owest me! 


‘*Matters it not the pyre, the sea, the soil, 
For this that was the mortal part of me. 
Fearless take up thy sacramental toil ; 
Fearless meet death, life's crowning vic- 
tory!’’ 
—New England Magazine. 
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THE FLOWER-SELLER. 





BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 





Myrtle, and eglantine, 

For the old love, and the new! 

And the columbine, 

With its cap and bells, for folly! 

And the daffodil, for the hopes of youth! and 
the rue 

For melancholy! 

But of all the blossoms that blow, 

Fair galiants all, I charge you to win, if ye 
may, 

This gentle guest, 

Who dreams apart, in her wimple of purple 
and gray, 

Like the Blessed Virgin, with meek head 
bending low 

Upon her breast. 


For the orange tlower 

Ye may buy as ye will; but the violet of the 
wood 

Is the love of maidenhood; 

And he that bath worn it but once, though 
but for an hour, 

He shail never again, though he wander by 
maby & stream, 

No, never again shall he meet with a flower 
that shall seem 

So sweet and pure; and forever, in after 
years, 

At the thought of its bloom, or the fragrance 
of its breath, 

The past shal! arise, 

And his eyes shall be dim with tears, 

Aud his soul shal) be far in the gardens of 
Paradise, 

Though he stand in the shambles of death. 





Aunt Jennifer’s Surprise Party. 
BY C. V. B. 

It did seem odd that mother should 
send me at that particular time, but it all 
begins with that call on that rainy morn- 
ing. 

Aunt Jennifer sat as disconsolate as 
could be, holding a letter in her hand. Of 
course, she is everybody’s aunt, and no- 
body would think of having mumps or 
measles, or making pickles or soft soap, 
without her help. But somehow we had 
not thought that she might not be really 
comfortable herself, or that she sent near- 
ly all that she earned to that unlucky son 
of bers. Her husband had died and left 


her with two small boys and the cottage. 
The oldest son, as soon as he was old 
enough, went to California, and has never 
been heard from; and the younger son 








has never been a bit of help to her. And 
now this letter had come to tell of a sad 
accident which would probably cause his 
death. 

“I must go,”’ said Aunt Jennifer, ‘‘al- 
though it will take all the money [ have 
saved for the winter’s wood.” 

I tried to help her about getting ready. 
I freshened up the bows on the poor little 
rusty black bonnet, meanwhile thinking 
how Harry Morris was saying at the last 
Christian Endeavor meeting that, while 
we could find plenty of work in improving 
ourselves, of course, yet he did wish we 
had some real work to do. While I was 
walking up from the station, after I had 
seen Aunt Jennifer off, I met Harry Mor- 
ris himself. I told him to bring up some 
of the boys io the evening, while I ran 
over and invited Carrie Smith and some of 
the girls. 

In the evening I unfolded my scheme of 
making Aunt Jennifer’s house a little 
more comfortable. I thought the boys 
might patch the roof so that the rain 
wouldn’t come in and give her the rheu- 
matism, while we girls could make the 
inside a little more cheerful. Papa was 
reading his paper in the dining-room, but 
he heard all that was said, and he re- 
marked that patching wouldn’t do much 
for that old roof; but he said, ‘*Tell Mil- 
lett to send up some good cedar shingles, 
and bring me the bill.’’ 

So the very next day we went to work. 
There were only two rooms and a bit of a 
kitchen. They were clean, but so dingy 
and dismal that it was enough to give one 
the blues. Elsie Verrill said that first we 
must have some paint and paper, and she 
dispatched two girls to get some paint 
that had been left at her house ‘“‘for Aunt 
Jennifer.’ Meanwhile Mr. Burns, the 
mason, was going by, and he is such a 
jolly man he had to stop to see what was 
going on. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘tI must have 
a hand in this. I doubt if my Charlie 
would have been alive now if it hadn’t 
been for Aunt Jennifer. I must put that 
chimney in good order, and perhaps a 
little whitewash wouldn’t hurt these 
rooms,”’ 

In a few days you wouldn’t have known 
the old house. Fresh paint and paper and 
new curtains, made from an old muslip 
dress of mine, quite transformed it. Then 
the boys bad mended the gate, fixed the 
cellar stairs, and made things as trim and 
tidy as need be. 

When we had finished the papering I 
went home, and who should be calling on 
mother but that grand Mrs, Eastman, who 
so seldom goes out at all since ber son 
died. I was so interested that I had to 
tell my story, and she wiped her eyes a 
little as she said, ‘‘That dear old lady 
came to see me the night before my son 
was buried—I wish you would let me help 
you.’”’ I didn’t stop to think, but burst 
right out that we were thinking if we had 
a carpet for the little sitting-room we 
should be quite happy. ‘*Why,”’ she said, 
“IT have just been changing my dining- 
room carpet, and I have no doubt there is 
plenty in the old one for a smaller room.”’ 
When the carpet came, it proved to be 
large enough for the sitting-room and 
plenty left for the little bedroom, and 
with it came a big easy-chair and a pair 
of blankets. 

Well, that very day I had a letter from 
Aunt Jennifer. Her son was dead, and 
his poor little inefficient wife could take 
care of only one of the children, so she 
must bring the other home with her. 

We planned to give her a surprise party 
in the evening, after she got back, and it 
seemed as though everybody had some- 
thing to send. I had seen Aunt Jennifer 
go in at the gate leading the little child, 
but, just as we were ready to start in the 
evening, Harry Morris came rushing in, 
all out of breath, and said: “Well, girls, 
Aunt Jennifer has had her surprise party 
without any of your help.’’ He happened 
to be at the station when the six o’clock 
train came in, and a big, black-whiskered 
man got off, who inquired for Mrs. Wil- 
son. And who do you suppose it was? 
It was Aunt Jennifer’s other son, who 
had heard years ago that his mother was 
dead. But only a few weeks ago he met 
a man in San Francisco who had been here 
and seen her. 

We went down the hill very softly, and 
piled our gifts on the doorstep; the boys 
unloaded their barrel of flour without a 
sound, and as we went silently away, we 
did not in the least regret that somebody 
else had given Aunt Jennifer her greatest 
surprise.—Golden Rule. 





— 


CHILDREN AS IMPROVEMENT WORKERS. 

Rochester gives a good example of 
school and home ground improvement. 
The actual gardening has been done by 
the teachers and pupils. The impulse was 
given by a local woman’s club. In the 
spring of 1902 the Civic Center of Wash- 
ington appointed a mighty committee 
which dwindled to two workers. But, 
through their energy and discretion, 
dump-piles were regenerated and tin cans 





gave way to plant life, through the activ- 
ity of the school children of Washington, 
so that in 1903 there had been created five 
hundred flourishing home gardens. There 
were in Washington in the first instance 
good possibilities in the general existence 
of back-yards; the Agricultural Depart- 
ment furnished the seeds; two scientists 
from the department gave instructive 
talks to the children, preparing them for 
their gardenship; and the seeds were dis- 
tributed at the settlement houses. Such 
encouragement has come to the children 
in caring for their home grounds as a 
direct result of the School Garden Move- 
ment. 

The Civic Improvement League of St. 
Louis has been peculiarly successful in 
enlisting the enthusiastic services of the 
children. They sent to every school teach- 
er a pamphlet on “Keep Our City Clean,’’ 
containing ordinances especially applica- 
ble to keeping sidewalks, streets, and a- 
leys clean, It contained also full details 
of how the Civic Improvement League 
proposed to organize the juniors. The 
work has had a steady growth, and a 
thousand boys and girls have signed the 
application for membership: ‘I desire to 
become a member of the Junior Civic 
League. I will do some active work to 
make St. Louis clean, healthy, and beau- 
tiful, and will make a written report of 
my work.’’? We hear of juvenile civic 
triumphs after similar trials by the Clean 
City Club of Carthage, Mo., and by the 
Children’s League of Good Citizenship of 
Carlisle, Pa.—Rho Fisk Zueblin, in the 
April Chautauquan, 





NATURE STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 


An interesting report has been issued 
of the work accomplished through the 
Alpheus Hyatt Memorial Fund for field 
lessons during one school year. Twenty- 
six teachers, representing nine schools in 
this city, have taken 2,308 children to the 
seashore and country. When the children 
could pay their fares they have done so, 
but the fares of about 1,000 children have 
been paid, 

Twenty-three places have been visited: 
Winthrop and Revere beaches, Ocean 
Spray, Beachmont, South Boston Point, 
Milton Lower Mills, Blue Hills, Hutchin- 
son’s Field, Franklin Park and Franklin 
Field, West Quincy, Brighton, Fresh Pond, 
the Arnold Arboretum, the Agassiz Muse 
um, Arlington Heights, Melrose, Boston 
Common and Public Garden, Natural 
History Rooms, Middlesex Fells, Ham- 
mond Pond, and Waverley. 

Letters from the teachers and the de- 
scriptions written by the children reveal! 
the spirit with which this work has been 
done, Only a few extracts from the let- 
ters received ean be given. 

One teacher writes: 

During the past year I received some 
money from your Fund. [ have given 
17 tield lessons. 

In every case I have urged the girls to 
pay their own car-fare, which has never 
exceeded ten cents for the round trip. 
With the aid of the Fund every scholar 
can go; without it, the poorer children 
would be obliged to remain in school, 
while those of more means had the advan- 
tage of field lessons. These have included 
a study of spring and fall flowers, trees, 
geology, geography (land and water 
forms), sea-weeds, marine animals, birds, 
etc. They are very beneficial to the chil- 
dren, and should bea part of every gram- 
mar school program. I would like, many 
times, to take longer trips, costing per- 
haps twenty cents. If more money was 
available from the Fund this could be 
done. 

**My children,” writes another teacher,”’ 
“come from the poorer classes, and are 
mostly foreigners. A car ride was to them 
a novelty. When they saw the waves 
rolling in [on Revere Beach] they were 
beside themselves with joy and amaze- 
ment. We walked along the beach and 
noted the sand and, fartber up, the rocks, 
They saw the tide when it was out, and 
then to their great astonishment saw it 
come in. They gathered pretty shells and 
stones, and took them home to their less 
fortunate sisters and brothers.”’ 

Another day this teacher took her class 
to Franklin Park. 

This little outing meant far more to 
them than any week’s [school-room] 
teaching could have done. It has gone 
down in their school annals as one of the 
happiest days ever spent. I only trust 
and hope that next year more money will 
be available, so that we can take more 
trips and more girls too. 

Another teacher took her class to Win- 
throp Beach: 

From here may be seen land forms, 
such as Deer Island, Point Shirley, the 
narrow isthmus connecting it with Win- 
throp, the Blue Hills in the distance, etc. ; 
water forms, such as the Atlantic Ocean, 
Boston Harbor, Shirley Gut, an example 
of a strait... . The horizon line is clearly 
seen, and there may be vessels to show us 
one proof of the earth’s rotundity. 

Then we clambered down the steep 
slope of the cliff to the beach. ... Under 
the cliff is a fairly good place to study 
wave action. At low tide the finest ma- 
terial may be seen washed far out, while 
the coarsest remains at the foot of the 
hill. 





A teacher who had taken her class to 
Franklin Park writes: 


The animals especially interested the 
children, who were willing to walk ever 
so far to see the sheep, the ducks - and 
geese. The children made a collection of 
acorns Which we brought to school and 
made a study of... . This is the only trip 
of the kind that I bave ever taken with 
my class; I feel that it was of the utmost 
benefit to all. 

*T have studied,”’ writes one, ‘‘with Pro- 
fessor Barton and Professor Davis, and I 
am fully assured that field study is of 
great profit to the pupils. We can use to 
advantage any money which may be at 
our disposal.’’ 

Another teacher says: 

Some of the money for the field lessons 
was obtained from the children, but the 
greater number were unable to bring the 
amount required, small as it was. This 
number is increasing each year. Situated 
as our school is in the heart of the city, 
where even vacant lots are at a premium, 
field lessons are as necessary in the course 
of study as arithmetic. The only trouble 
is lack of funds. 

The following extract is from a teacher 
who directs the science work in a whole 
school: 

Many nature study lessons have been 
on the Common, Public Garden, other 
public parks and streets near the school. 
The primary classes have been taken only 
to places near by. We find there is much 
to learn near our very doors. ... 

The first money at my disposal was 
used in taking in November an entire 
class which had been studying the decid- 
uous trees near by, to Hemlock Hill, in 
the Arboretum, to study the hemlock 
trees.... On their return each girl made 
her observations the basis uf a composi- 
tion. 

In the spring I had more money, and 
more classes were benefited. 

The classes which studied stones, soils, 
etc., in the winter were taken to the 
woods near Hammond Pond in Newton, 
where there are beautiful ledges of pud- 
ding stone, for a review, and to make col- 
lections of top-soil, sub-soil, clay, pud- 
ding-stone, etc. The latter rock they had 
made in the schoolroom, 

Those who studied the common miner- 
als were taken to Brighton to collect spec- 
imens of quartz from a vein in a ledge. 
For further observations we visited the 
Natural History Rooms. Nearly every 
member of each of the classes that studied 
the ores, metals, minerals, rocks, etc., 
made collections. 

Later in the season, most of the classes 
were taken to observeas much as possible 
the life ina pond.... 

Fifteen dollars is the amount received 
this year from the Fund. To carry out 
my plan next year as I wish, thirty dol- 
lars will be required. 

It is said that ‘‘another burden should 
not be placed on the over-taxed teacher.”’ 
The letters already given, and the fact 
that the demand for money on the part of 
the teachers has been greater than the 
supply, are a sufficient answer. 

Again it is said, ‘‘I do not believe ia 
turning a flock of children into our beau- 
tiful fields to destroy our flowers and na- 
tive plants.’’ The Trustees are told by 
well-known teachers that the children 
who are trained by nature lessons do not 
thoughtlessly destroy life, either plant or 
animal. It is rather those children who 
are left to theirown childish notions, with 
which they seem to be bora, that ‘‘flowers 
are made to be snapped off,’’ and “birds 
are made to be shot.’’ The teachers of 
to-day are training their children to care 
for plants and animals and to protect them 
from harm. 

In conclusion, the Trustees feel that the 
letters and descriptions received show 
more than ever before that our teachers 
and children are coming in touch with 
Nature, and are learning what she only 
can teach. Surely no one can thought- 
fully consider these descriptions without 
feeling that this working memorial, which 
is so in keeping with the unselfish nature 
of Professor Hyatt, is meeting a deeply 
felt want, and that there is an imperative 
demand for a larger Fund that greater 
possibilities for good may be realized. 
To this end the Trustees earnestly a-k for 
contributions. These may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. Stephen H. Williams, 24 
Milk Street, Boston. 





THE BURNING OF “BITTERSWEET.” 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 

Why should the burning of an old house, 
not old enough to be historical, nor in any 
way interesting to the general public, take 
type that might be used to better purpose, 
may be the question asked by a good pro- 
portion of those who glance at the title 
with a wonder, it may be, as to whether 
‘*Bittersweet’”’ is just a stray member of 
the curious ‘‘Dulcemara’’ family, botani- 
cally considered, or with more human 
claim to notice. The latter, surely, for 
since the day in which it went up in 
flame, scores upon scores of letters have 
poured in and continue to pour, all with 
the refrain, ‘‘Do, when you can, tell us 
just how it happened, for nobody seems 
to know, and you, who were there, are 
silent.” 

It seems, then, time to tell the very 





short and simple story of a great disaster 
which, like all that men call disaster, car. 
ries with it the possibility of something 
better than the old, even at its best, ever 
knew. 

Greenacre, its headquarters at Eliot, 
York County, Maine, on the Piscataqua 
River, three miles from Portsmouth, N.H., 
has for ten years been familiar to hun. 
dreds, even thousands, who have found in 
its unique methods, its Summer Schoo! of 
Comparative Religion, and its succession 
of teachers and preachers of all nations, 
an experience no other eummer schoo! has 
offered or is likely to offer. 

Conceived in the brain of Sarah J. Far. 
mer, daughter of one of the first electri. 
cians in America, Prof. Moses G. Farmer, 
it took no positive shape until after the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893 and the great 
Parliament of Religions, where both the 
daughter and the father who shared her 
thought found what they believed should 
be the possibility for all—a free platform, 
absolutely unsectarian, and a Schoo! for 
the Study of Comparative Religions, add- 
ing to itself many of the features of the 
Chautauqua system. This plan born at 
Chicago took formal shape in 1894, having 
been worked out at ‘‘Bittersweet,’’ named 
from the sturdy, wide-spreading vine of 
that order which covered both lower 
porch and the balcony sides above. At 
times it was known also as ‘Bittersweet. 
in-the-Fields,’’ since wide meadows lay 
about it, park-like in expanse, set in 
masses of many shrubs and great trees 
towering above them on every side, and 
beyond, other meadows and orchards old 
and young, but chiefly old, as all else is 
old. 

The house itself was less aged than 
many of its neighbors, having been en- 
larged to more than double its original 
size by Professor Farmer, who came to 
this home of his wife’s mother from the 
Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., of 
which he had charge for years. He liked 
a family patriarchal in size, his own wife 
and only daughter hardly meeting this 
requisition, and so there came to be 
twenty-one rooms, two of which at the 
north side of the original house were bis 
home laboratory and study, with enor- 
mous closets and numbers of them wher- 
ever he found it possible to place them, 
every one of them piled to the ceiling with 
instruments and all the paraphernalia of 
the inventor whose mind worked in many 
directions. The addition had its own 
attic, and over the old part a smaller one, 
accessible only from the big cupola, from 
which one saw a glimpse of Mount Wash- 
ington. 

When all was complete, and the family, 
reinforced by grandmother and aunts and 
cousins, took possession, there were sev- 
enty-eight doors and one hundred and 
three windows to open and shut. The 
water-supply for the tribe was in a well 
half-way down the high terrace on which 
the house stood. 

‘*New England houses were built for the 
destruction of women,” said a sociologic 
observer, a keen-eyed man, in the summer 
of 1903. ‘tA woman walks miles in Bit- 
tersweet kitchen or any other of the kitch- 
ens in the houses about it. They are built 
to kill, and they do their work well.”’ 

Be this as it may, continuous ill-health 
marked the life of all under the old roof, 
and its debonair and always smiling mis- 
tress found it necessary to seek health at 
maby points at home and abroad. But 
the old house had its own charm, the 
housekeeping side administered by a rela- 
tive of Miss Farmer’s, remembered by all 
who have shared its perpetual and lavish 
hospitality as the soul of kindness and 
thoughtful consideration for the comfort 
of every guest, whether for a night or for 
the long periods which many remained. 
As in many another New England house, 
nothing was ever thrown away, and attics 
and closets and all available space held 
whatever the past had placed there or the 
present added. An almost Mohammedan 
reverence for the printed or written word 
was in the home, and tkus innumerable 
packets and piles of papers of every order 
filled shelves, boxes, and floor-spaces, and 
when the day came were fuel that the fire 
caught greedily. All rooms had access 
through other rooms as well as the halls, 
and by opening them a free draught blew 
through either of the two floors. 

These facts borne in mind will show 
how easily flame made its way when once 
it had found it, and how the whole fabric 
proved one great tinder-box, there being 
no water-supply or fire-engine in the town 
itself, and destruction so swift that no aid 
from Portsmouth coald have reached the 
spot in time. 

The winter of 1903-04 will be remem- 
bered by the ‘‘oldest inhabitant” as more 
severe than anything experienced sincé 
the days of his youth. Back roads were 
almost impassable, and drifts six feet high 
common on the more open ones, one of 
them for a long space a white cafion where 
relays of men had made side openings, i 
which a sled could wait till others had 
passed. Fierce winds blew in from the 
sea and undid their work almost as fast 
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as completed, and snows fell with such 
frequeacy that birds of the wildest sought 
the houses for food, but not till great 
numbers had perished. 

On this morning of Feb. 28, just as the 
church-bell rang for morning service, 
the master of the house, Col. Francis 
Keefe, on the Governor's staff at Augusta, 
and only at home for Sundays as a rule, 
had gone out for a short walk for the first 
time since a severe attack of grippe which 
bad held him at Eliot for a week. The 
mistress, during Miss Farmer’s usual ab- 
sence at the South each winter, had been 
driven by the man, a faithful and efficient 
young Swede, to see a sick friend; and 
only her mother and myself were in the 
house, the former much an invalid, and 
living each winter, after her own house 
was closed, with her daughier in the 
rooms in the newer part, three of these in 
constant use. One of them was known as 
“Clare’s room,’’ Clare being one of the 
boys adopted by Miss Farmer, then at 
school. In this room a defective roof had 
admitted rain till the plaster had almost 
entirely fallen, and the boy’s experiments 
at reaching the attic via the way he 
sought to make for himself through the 
laths had broken many of them. Ona 
table in this room a little kerosene stove 
stood, used for heating water or making 
tea, and the former process was going on 
when some accident overturned it. In any 
case, when screams of terror came to me 
and I ran to the spot, the stove lay on the 
floor, apparently in several pieces, and the 
room itself was ablaze at every point the 
oil had touched, the window at the south 
already burst, and the situation a desper- 
ate one, since practically no water was 
available. 

To snatch every rug and piece of carpet 
on the floor and throw them on the furni- 
ture in the foreground all ablaze, was the 
first step; and when all had been collect- 
ed, Colonel Keefe appeared, drawn by the 
cries of the old lady, and flew to the cel- 
lar for the little store of old-fashioned fire- 
extinguishers, five in number, which he 
used with good effect, adding to them 
when exhausted pails of water from the 
well outside, from which we both dipped, 
throwing it with all possible force toward 
the burning laths, the most serious source 
of danger. He went to the attic, also, to 
see if danger were there, but returned 
purple in the face from smoke, and fought 
doggedly and silently till flames ceased, 
and only ugly blue points creeping up be 
tween the broken walls indicated danger 
still lingering. 

‘Another pail will do it, I believe,’’ he 
said, at last, and went down for it, while 
I continued to throw what still remained 
in the one last brought. He came slowly 
with the final one, utterly exhausted by 
his tremendous exertion; but almost as 
he came a burst of flame from above 
showed that the mass of papers in the 
attic had become fuel. A tremendous 
wind from the sea was sweeping in, at a 
rate, it was said that day, of sixty-five 
miles an hour, and the end had come. 

“My God! it’s beaten us!’’ he said, and 
weran, The upper halls and rooms were 
already filled with dense clouds of smoke. 
It was possible only to catch at a few 
things, tossed into a blanket and tied, and 
make one’s way through the stinging, 
blinding fumes out to the air. 

It was now noon, the church people 
coming out from service just as the mass 
of flame burst through the roof and car- 
ried everything before it. As fast as feet 
could run or horses be driven, the town 
was there, and the fire burned in such 
fashion that the lower floor of ten rooms 
was practically untouched till the upper 
one had burned itself out, so that Miss 
Farmer’s most valuable possessions were 
all saved, even to the old blue china car- 
tied out by one man who nearly risked 
his life for the last pieces. There was a 
moment in which the watchers from the 
other side of the road, beyond the shower 
of burning shingles, saw the whole upper 
floor outlined in thin red lines against a 
sombre sky. Then all fell, melting away 
silently as the flame crept down and began 
its work on the lower floor as speedily 
and as surely. Never a fire did cleaner 
work, for within two hours ashes alone 
Temained, the mighty draft leaving no dé- 
bris save the heavy radiators and pipes. 
Men carried furniture to a safe distance 
through snow above their knees, and 
when all was out, gave the rest of the 
day to disposing of it in safety in the 
Farmer barns till a cottage on the place 
Could be fitted up for occupancy, a thing 
800n acéomplished, the little place to be 
occupied by Miss Farmer on her return in 
June, 

So passed Bittersweet; but ‘Greenacre 
Still lives,’ its head serene in her faith 
that all is well and some better thing to 
come; and the summer session will open 
and go on as usual from July to Septem- 
ber, with perhaps an added attendance 
from the many who remember the pictur- 
€sque old home and grieve for its mis- 
tress, who does not grieve for herself, and 
thus has all her force conserved for the 
Work of 1904. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 
BROOKLYN. 
26 GARDEN PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
May 17, 1904. , 
Lditors Woman's Journai: 

The annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
W. S. A. was held to-day, with an attend- 
ance of over fifty. After the reports of 
the officers, the election took place, and 
the following officers were unanimously 
reélected: 

President, Mrs. Mary H. Loines; honor- 
ary president, Mrs. Anna C. Field; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man; second vice-president, Mrs. Martha 
H. Hooper; recording secretary, Miss Julia 
Hicks; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Mary W. Chapman; treasurer, Mrs. Kate 
M. Butler; auditor, Mrs. Julia O. Perry. 

The president, in her report, spoke of 
the progress of the suffrage moveme:t in 
English-speaking countries, and compared 
it here at the East with the slow develop- 
ment of the spring. She instanced the 
good done in helping the work of the 
woman probation officerin our city by a 
generous contribution from the Asso ia- 
tion. Bills introduced through the effo: ts 
of women had been supported by the so- 
ciety ; several had been signed by the Gov- 
ernor and would shortly become laws. A 
warning was given of the danger of diffus- 
ing oneself in too many interests, and the 
suffragists were urged to keep ever be- 
fore them the high standards of their 
forefathers, the ideals of a true Republic, 
till their rightful place could be taken in 
a government of the people by the people. 

A program followed of music, song and 
recitation, with reading of a prize essay 
on ‘Why Suffrage should be given to 
Women,”’ by Miss Mabel Frances Martel, 
of the Brooklyn Manual Training School, 
who was awarded the first prize of 310. 
After that, the amount of a collection was 
announced of about 334, some verses hav- 
ing been sent out to the members entitled 
“A Suffrage Tea,’’ accompanied by little 
silk bags, asking for a contribution equiv- 
alent to the years of the donor. 

All then joined in a social time, with 
refreshments served by the younger mem- 
bers, agreeing that election day was a 
success. Mary A. LoINEs, Pres. 


ROCHESTER. 

The reports submitted at the annual 
meeting of the P. E. Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., showed the organization to be 
prosperous. Thirty new members have 
been admitted during the year, and there 
is $211.03 in the treasury. 

Mrs. Leavitt told of the successful 
course of lectures given at the Lyceum 
during the winter by Mrs, Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, Rev. Dean Richmond Bab- 
bitt, Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, Professor 
Barnes, Mrs. Chapman Catt, Mayor Jones 
of Toledo, Rev. Caroline B. Crane, Dr. A. 
E. Winship, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
and Rev. Anna Shaw. The club will con- 
duct another lecture course next year. 

Mrs. E. B. Sweet read a letter from 
State President Ella H. Crossett, in which 
methods of club work were discussed. 
Mrs, Crossett suggests that young men 
and women be interested in the suffrage 
question in evéry possible way. One 
method she recommends is that lectures 
on the movement be delivered before 
young people’s clubs, and another is that 
prizes be offered for essays on it. Miss 
Mabel Clark was reélected president. 








A HANDSOME MAGAZINE FOR NOTHING. 


es 


Possibly some of our readers have not 
seen the New York Sunday Tribune re- 
cently. Ifso, it would pay them to geta 
copy, if for nothing more than to examine 
the new Sunday magazine, which is given 
free with that paper. The Sunday Tribune 
gives in handy form, easy to find, all the 
news of the world, with special articles 
on timely topics and handsome illustra- 
tions. It has now added to these fea- 
tures an independent magazine, with col- 
ored covers, and a splendid colored pic- 
ture, separate, suitable for framing. This 
magazine itself is worth 10 cents of any- 
body’s money. It contains original sto- 
ries by the best authors, bright verse and 
all the other specialties that go to make 
up a first-class publication for family pe- 
rusal. For summer reading it is just the 
thing. It is lively, without being vulgar, 
and is so nicely balanced that the boy 
with a passion for outdoor sports will 
find it as interesting as his more serious- 
minded parents. As for the girls, they 
all like it, regardless of their tempera- 
ment or disposition. 

Buy it of your newsdealer, or send $2 to 
the office in New York for a year’s sub- 
scription. 

Sample copy sent free. 





There are 40 ordained women ministers 
in the Free Baptist denomination in the 
United States. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUM! 


SSCS 


Webster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's Journat at the 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names, 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 











FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Speuce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England, 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal goverrment, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
Journat Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Vrice, pcatpaid, 50 cents 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic accuunt of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital, 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


“™ THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Ree 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams, 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
—_ 











Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN , 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 





veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 











28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 











STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callersare always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and ts finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journai: 

Another of the noble New England 
sisterhood passed from our sight, and 
our earthly fellowship—the gifted, large- 
minded and great hearted Abby Morton 
Diaz. She has been so overflowing 
with life and cheer, so helpful and 
needed iu her tine lines of work, that one 
could not realize that she might so soon 
drop her mortal armor. My regret is 
keen that I bad not the chance to respond 
to an expression of kind regard and loyal- 
ty to an earlier friendship, which had just 
reached me. 

Mrs. Diaz was closely associated in life, 
and in my memory, with the dear mutual 
friends, Harriet W. Sewall and Harriet M. 
Pitman. A rare trio this was, of brave, 
true women, and hearty in their early 
welcome to the stranger from the West, 
who had ‘‘adopted’’ Boston for love and 
admiration of such as they: the admirable 
New England women, of whom so few otf 
that splendid company now remain. 

But we may still rejoice in these; and 
that we have, even on this far coast, the 
delight of frequent chances to bail choice 
representatives of Eastern character and 
culture. Some of these come for tbe 
needed rest, which is not easy to find 
even here, where their fame and works 
have preceded them; many also who 
greet us at our clubs, as fellow members 
at their homes, in ours or in foreign 
lands. And thus is our club fellowship 
quickened, and our club conscience stim- 
ulated by the report of their superb club 
activities. 

Just now arare joy has come to me, in 
the visit to the coast of the charming 
mother and daughter from Chicago, Mrs. 
Susan Look Avery and Mrs, Lydia Coon- 
ley Ward, known to many of you as 
staunch advocates and most generous 
helpers, by pen and purse, of all modern 
**g0o0d causes,’ and of an unstinted hos 
pitality in their Chicago winter home, and 
in their summer ideal one at Wyoming, 
N. Y. Such hospitality I have just shared 
to the full, as their guest at beautiful La 
Jolla, on the San Diego coast, including a 
day at the Point Loma Theosophist bead- 
quarters, whose location is unparalleled 
in this State, with its stretch of open sea 
on one side, its ridge elevation,and the 
long line of the mountain range on the 
opposite side, snow-capped just now, with 
the smiling green valley between. 

The buildings on this tract are unique 
and imposing, and the cottages for the 
children ideal in their simplicity, attrac- 
tiveness of appointment, scrupulous neat- 
ness and sanitary conditions. But tbe 
High Priestess, Mrs. Tingley, was invisi- 
ble, although seats were put beside us for 
her, and bride and groom teachers at an 
afternoon entertainment given by the 
**Loma buds’’ to welcome both parties 
from a Cuban and a honeymoon trip. 

The same disappointment occurred at 


our Opera House last evening, where I | 


had broken my rule against evening out- 
ings, and accepted the offer of a stage-box 


for myself and friends; a telegram of re- | 


gret coming in place of Mrs. Tingley. 
Their ‘‘belief, not creed,’’ as they are 





| 
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the Atlantic, which had printed a deserved 


tribute to Gail Hamilton alone, a few 
months ago. It seemed to many able 
critics that neither of these excelled Grace 
Greenwood in the forceful, honest, dis- 
criminating reports of Congressional do- 
ings and of social life in Washington for 
their respective New York journals. 
Where again will such skillful womanly 
criticism and grasp of public questions re- 
buke the wrong-doer, and delight the 
eager readers? And when could it be 
more needed, and more welcomed, than in 
these unAmerican days? 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. 
Los Angeles, May 15. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


President William De Witt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, will preach the Bacca- 
laureate sermon at Bryn Mawr to-morrow. 





*On Tuesday the Seniors will be enter- 


tained at luncheon by President M. Carey 
Thomas. Wednesday morning there will 
be the college breakfast, and on Wednes- 
day evening the senior garden-party on 
the campus. Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain of 
Rosemont, whose daughter will graduate, 
has paid for painting the fence that hides 
the rising walls of the library building, 
and would otherwise have disfigured the 
campus. On June 2 the Hon, Carroll D. 
Wright, National Commissioner of Labor, 
will give the Commencement address on 
*A Problem in Social Economics,’’ An 
interesting feature of this year’s ceremo- 
nies will be the unveiling of a portrait of 
the late President Rhoads. 


At Mount Holyoke College the central 
interest is now the library fund, to be 
pledged by June 1. In January Mr. Car- 
negie promised $50,000 on condition that 
another *50,000 should be raised. Be- 
tween £55,000 and $40,000 has now been 
piedged by trustees, faculty, alumni, 
students and other friends of the College. 


Of this amount over $5,000 has been 
pledged by the undergraduate student 
body, 31,000 by last year’s class, and 


amounts varying from 250 to $5,000 by the 
various Alumnw Associations. Plans for 
a very attractive library have already 
been made, and it is hoped that the 
amount still needed, between 210,000 and 
$15,000, may ba secured before June 1, 
and the building begun this summer. 


—_— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Concorp.—The League held its last 
opeu meeting for the season, on May 1s, 
in the vestry of the First Parish. The 
afternoon was dark and rainy, but the 
beautiful vestry and parlor were very at- 
tractive with bright wood fire, vases of 
apple blossoms and tables of pretty china. 
The Lexington League had been invited, 
and twenty ladies accepted; but, owing to 
the rain, only nine came. Several ladies 
and two gentlemen also came from Bed- 
ford. The president welcomed all the 
friends, and said we might regard this as 
almost an anniversary meeting, as on May 
24 it would be 17 years since the League 
was formed, It had had on its rolls some 
of the most widely known names of Con- 
cord, and while its membership has not 
increased, the large Woman’s Club having 
come to carry on much of the work it de- 


| sired to do, it has held together, and inits 


careful to say, and as announced by their ! 


speakers last evening, is simply the broth- 
erhood of the Golden Rule, with some 
Oriental addenda in costume, etc. 
however it may be with the elders, the 
young people have the finest training in 
self-help, kindliness, and all the primitive 
virtues, and a musical and artistic de- 
velopment which is very unusual. The 
only criticism a thoughtful person may 
venture is on an exhibition of the younger 
tots, and a stimulus of their mental facul- 
ties, which seem harmful, 
Against this danger they provide the limit- 
ing of school hours to twoand a half daily, 
and much out-door exercise in their gar- 
dens and games, with a full supply of 
pure, fresh air by night as well. 

I could write much of the unique colony 
of guests at Anna Held’s holdings at the 
lovely La Jolla Beach, but must forbear, 
only explaining that this Anna Held is 
not the noted Anna Held of the stage, 
although on the stage for a time with 
Ellen Terry in a subordinate part, and 
that she is one of the attractions of the 
place, in her unconventional costume, her 
independent, original, breezy and genuine 
self. And persons who value these vir- 
tues, and wish to escape utterly the mad- 
ding social crowd, flit hither fora month 
or more of quiet seaside life in one of her 
simple, primitive cottages. Among these 
are Miss Terry and Madame Modjeska. 

May I be spared a few lines more, to 
speak a word of the death of our valiant 
and gifted ‘Grace Greenwood”? How 
much she was in help, by example and by 
pen, to the women of her day, the later 
generations may not know. But we who 
knew her personally, and valued her fine, 
brave literary work, must recall her most 
gratefully and tenderly. I had hoped to 
see her honored as one of the able coterie 
of Washington correspondents, with Gail 
Hamilton and Mary Clemmer Ames, in 


inevitably 


And | 


small way worked for the broader life of 
women. She then introduced Senorita 
Huidobro, who spoke on “The Present 
Status of Woman.’’ After some witty in- 
troductory remarks, she spoke of the 
marked change—evolution, she calls it— 
in the status of women: of the achieve- 
ments of women in science, of Madame 
Curie and her discovery of radium, The 
Royal Academy of Madrid has a@ woman 
for one of its members. Liberal laws for 
women exist in several Spanish-American 
countries, The constitutions of 17 Latin 
Republics contain nothing to prohibit 
women’s higber education. Mexico is 
also very liberal to women educationally, 
and so are Chili and Argentina. The 
Senorita mentioned a clever satire by a 
woman of Peru, which she hopes to put 
into English. She had listened to Hon, 
Robert Lucea week before; the arrogance 
with which he settled woman's place in 
the universe aroused her satire, and she 
cleverly showed up his inconsistencies. 
The Senorita has wit aud learning, witha 
charming personality, and her large audi- 
ence listened witb very apparent pleasure, 
Y oung ladies with gracious manners served 
tea and cakes, and added their interest 


and enthusiasm to the occasion. We 
counted it a fine success. cS, B. 7. 
-_e- - 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





Rev. Amanda Deyo writes: “I was glad 
to read all the noble tributes to the worth 
of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. I knew her 
well. Mrs. Gilman’s articles I appreciate 
greatly, along with all the brave and no- 
ble thought that has graced the pages of 
the WomMAN’sS JOURNAL.” 








GENERAL WORK—An Armenian, speaking 
English, accustomed to work in an iron mill, wants 
any kind of work that he can get, to support his 
wife and family. Is well recommended. Ad- 
dress K. RAPEYELIAN, Room 3, C Block, Binney 
St., E. Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK—Armenian girl, 25 yearsold, a 
school teacher in her own country, wants to do 
second girl's work, or would do general house- 
work in a small family where the work is light. 
Speaks English. Understands cooking and 
laundry work. Address Miss TOORFANDA BEDRO- 
SIAN, 11 Bristol St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE Square.—Next week will be 
presented *‘Les Deux Gosses,’’ a melo- 
drama that made a sensation in Paris. 
Its first American production was called 
“Two Little Vagrants,”’ at the old Boston 
Museum, where its success equalled that 
of the original play. Two lads cast adrift 
in @ great city, one the son of refined 
parents, the other the consumptive child 
of degraded people, become close friends, 
and the bold, well-born outcast becomes 
the natural protector of his wretched, 
anemic companion. ‘Two Little Va- 
grants” is billed for a single week. 
Choice chocolate bonbons given at the 
Monday matinée. 














Summer 
Liveries 


Coachmen’s Whipcord Suits 
Gray, $28 and $30 
Brown, $25 and $27 

Overcoats to match 
$28 
Frock and Trousers 

Black, Green, and Blue plain 

livery cloths 


$28 


Made in our workshops on the 
premises and correct in all details 





Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 

















100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Memphremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaABEL C, BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 





S300, 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiITH— 
MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS. 


For itinerary address 
303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Buiiding, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE, HOTEL or STORE,.—Armenian of 20° 
speaking English, educated at an American mis 
sionary college in Turkey, and with a recommen: 
dation from its president, wants to do work in 
house, hotel or store. Strictly sober. Address 
HARRY K1z, Box zz¥, Lynn, Mass. 





WORK NEAR HARVARD OR TUFTS.— 
Armenian wishing to study deutistry wants any 


work this summer by which he can earn money 
towards it, and in the autumn some work near 
Harvard or Tufts College that he can do while 
pursuing his dental course. Speaks English; has 
recommendations, Address ARMENAG ATAMIAN, 
40 Spring St., East Cambridge, Mass 





A COLLEGE WOMAN ninister’s daughter 


whose sabattical year begins in June, wishes in 
some useful way to pay her expenses to the East. 
She is an experienced traveller, a good chaperon, 
and a good financier. English and American 


references. Inquire of Mrs. E>DWARD JENNINGS. 
47 Prospect St., Waterbury, Conn. 





AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass. 





FARM WORK.—Armenian wants to do farm 
work. Address PHILIP SARKISIAN, 10 Andrew 
st.. Lynn., Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 





GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced in 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. G. 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizasetn J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANN H. Shaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK wet, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Maas 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CakRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Urtoy. 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. . 


Miss Laura CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, {Dr Cora SMITH Eatox, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 





New York has seven new clubs since its last State Convention. 





The subscription price of Progress has been reduced to ten cents per year. s 1b- 
scribe for a friend, if you do not care for the paper yourself. 





“Do You Know” is now ready. Mrs. Catt has revised it and brought the facts 
to date. Price, 25 for 25 cents, 50 for 50 cents, 100 for 90 cents. 
from the Headquarters, Warren, O, 


up 
Order all Supplies 





We are happy to report that Miss Laura Gregg’s mother is much improved in 
health. Her ultimate recovery now seems assured. Miss Gregg will soon be able to 
take up her suffrage work again. 





Mr. George W. Catt expects to sail for Europe July 7. About July 20 he wilj 
meet Mrs. Catt in London, and they will spend four weeks in touring through 


Eng. 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. They will return to America about Aug. 27. . 





Miss Kate M. Gordon made a speech recently for the Audubon Society in New 
Orleans, and they are now urging her to make the same speech before the State I eg- 
islature to help them to secure some legislation. Miss Gordon makes everything ‘he 
does count for woman suffrage. 





Mrs, E. S. Jenney, of Syracuse, N. Y., was a visitor at Headquarters, and a very 
very welcome one, recently, Mrs. Jenney is a distinguished woman on her ow, 
account, and she is also the mother of two distinguished daughters, Miss Julie 
ney, a successful lawyer, and Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe. 


own 
J en- 





The Minnesota W. S. A. will hold its annual meeting at Anoka, probably the first 
week in October. Anoka is a thriving town about seventeen miles from Minneap: 
and bas a prosperons club. 


lis, 





A Suffrage Club has been organized at Wheeling, W. Va., by Mrs. M. Anna [ial] 
Mrs. Hall is an earnest suffragist, and frequently speaks for the cause before ona 
assemblies as the G, A. R., labor unions, missionary and temperance societies. Mrs 
Hall is to have charge of Woman’s Day at the Moundsville (W. Va.) Chautauqua. 7 





Mrs, Clara B, Arthur has been elected president of the City Federation of Wom. 
en's Clubs in Detroit, It is gratifying to know that the fourteen hundred women 
composing the Federation were willing to trust their clubs to the leadership of the 
president of the local Suffrage Association. Mrs, Arthur will fill the office credita ie. 





The following organizations in Kentucky have united in petitioning the trustees 
of the State College to establish a Department of Domestic Science and to electa 
Dean of Women on the faculty of the college: the Lexington Chapter Daughters of 
the Confederacy, the Equal Rights Association, the W. C. T. U., the Lexington 
Woman's Club, and the D. A. R. May they be successful in this worthy endeavor! 





At last reports from California, Miss Laughlin was enjoying a well-earned rest 
Miss Schlingheyde wrote: ‘‘Miss Laughlin has won the heart of a suffragist in San 
José who owns a cottage in Pacific Grove. This lady has given expression to her 
admiration for Miss Laughlin by handing over the keys of her Pacific Grove mansion 
to ber, and Miss Laughlin is there now with Dr. Sperry.”’ 

Suffrage workers everywhere should make efforts to have our cause noticed at 
summer assemblies. Now is the time to take up this work. The Headquarters is 
always glad to furnish literature for distribution at such meetings, and we are sure 
Mrs. Hackstaff would recommend that the enrolment work be given especial atten- 
tion. Mrs. Hackstaff is at present in St. Louis. She will represent our Association 
at our Headquarters, for which the National Council has graciously given space, 





The Nebraska ‘‘Headquarters Message” for May is full of interesting items. In- 
crease of membership from the Tecumseh Club, a musicale given by the Broken Bow 
Club, and two spelling-schools by the Chardon Club are reported. The Club at 
Geneva has undertaken the beautifying of the court-house park and the erection of a 
band-stand in the park. Mrs. Young urges Nebraska to keep in mind the request of 
our National President in regard to ‘tone new club each quarter.”’ 





For terms and dates for engagements for Rev. Anna H. Shaw, write to Mrs. Har. 
riet Taylor Upton, who has charge of Miss Shaw’s fall time. But few dates in “Octo. 
ber are left, and these will be assigned in a short time. The following States have 
asked for Miss Shaw for their fall suffrage conventions: Iowa, Illinois, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Delaware, and Minnesota ; A 
number of the State W. C. T. U.’s have also engaged her, "7 





A pleasant incident at Headquarters this week was a letter to Mrs. Upton from 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, the New York State President, in which Mrs, Crossett 
said: ‘*I think that you need a ‘steamer letter’ for staying at home to look after the 
rest of us. Weare happy that some one is left on this side of the water. I do hope 
the dear ones who have gone will havea fine time. They certainly deserve a rest, and 
I trust will all return full of inspiration and in good health.” So say we all! 


The Era Club of New Orleans has decided to do some legislative work. When 
these women undertake anything, they go in to win, and if they do not secure part 
of the reforms they are fighting for, we shall be very much surprised. They will uh 
among other things, that a married woman’s wages, now denied to her under the 
community law, be secured to her; for the equal guardianship of minor children: for 
resident matrons in institutions where women are confined; for certain amendments 
to existing laws on child labor; for the creation of the office of woman factory in- 
spector; for a law making juvenile courts mandatory, and that a childless wife whose 
husband dies without leaving a will shall be secured the usufruct of the property he 
has brought to the marriage or inherited. Those of us who attended the New Orleans 
Convention were so impressed by the character of the men we met there that we 
believe the women’s claims will not fall on deaf ears. 




















7". display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 

Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 
occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 
other pieces of adoriment shown at MISS 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 













——_ — 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian student 20 years 


OFFI -_ ; 
old, speaking a little English, wants to do house- CE WORK.—American girl, writing 4 


good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 





work. No objection to going into the country, 


writing, ay 
Address K. KAPRIELIAN, Box 20, Salem, Mass. s Fite etc, Address Miss Mary V. 


HIGGInNs, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 
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